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] \ ‘5 it true they have captured Dono- 
| gan?’’ said Nina, coming hurriedly 


into the library, where Walpole was 
busily engaged with his correspon- 
dence, and sat before a table covered 
not only with official documents, 


.| but a number of printed placards 


and handbills. 

He looked up, surprised at her 
presence, and by the tone of fami- 
liarity in her question, for which 
he was in no way prepared, and for 
a second or two actually stared at 
without answering her. 

‘**Can’t you tell me? Are they 
correct in saying he has beer 
caught ?”’ cried she, impatiently. 

‘Very far from it. There are 
the police returns up to last night 
from Meath, Kildare, and Dublin ; 


and though he was seen at Naas, passed some hours in Dublin, and 
actually attended a night meeting at Kells, all trace of him has been since 


lost, and he has completely bafiled us. 


By the Viceroy’s orders, I am 


now doubling the reward for his apprehension, and am prepared to offer a 
free pardon to any who shall give information about him, who may not 


actually have committed a felony.” 
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‘‘ Ts he so very dangerous, then ?”’ 

«Every man who is so daring is dangerous here. The people have a 
sort of idolatry for reckless courage. It is not only that he has ven- 
tured to come back to the country where his life is sacrificed to the law, 
but he declares openly he is ready to offer himself as a representative for 
an Irish county, and to test in his own person whether the English will 
have the temerity to touch the man—the choice of the Irish people.” 

‘* He is bold,” said she, resolutely. 

‘¢ And I trust he will pay for his boldness! Our law officers are pre- 
pared to treat him as a felon, irrespective of all claim to his character as a 
Member of Parliament.” 

‘¢ The danger will not deter him.” 

‘You think so ?”’ 

‘¢T know it,” was the calm reply. 

‘‘ Indeed,” said he, bending a steady look at her. ‘* What opportuni- 
ties, mitht I ask, have you had to form this same opinion ?” 

‘¢ Are not the public papers full of him? Have we not an almost 
daily record of his exploits ? Do not your own rewards for his capture 
impart an almost fabulous value to his life ?” 

‘‘ His portrait, too, may lend some interest to his story,’ said he, with 
a half-sneering smile. ‘ They say this is very like him,’’ And he handed 
a photograph as he spoke. 

‘¢ This was done in New York,” said she, turning to the back of the 
card, the better to hide an emotion she could not entirely repress. 

‘‘ Yes, done by a brother Fenian, long since in our pay.”’ 

‘* How base all that sounds! how I detest such treachery !”’ 

‘¢ How deal with treason without it? Is it like him?’ asked he, 
artlessly. 

‘¢ How should I know ?”’ said she, in a slightly hurried tone. ‘It is 
not like the portrait in the Illustrated News.” 

‘‘T wonder which is the more like,” added he, thoughtfully, ‘and I 
fervently hope we shall soon know. ‘There is not a man he confides in 
who has not engaged to betray him.” 

‘¢T trust you feel proud of your achievement.”’ 

‘No, not proud, but very anxious for its success. The perils of this 
country are too great for mere sensibilities. He who would extirpate a 
terrible disease must not fear the knife.” 

‘¢ Not if he even kill the patient ?”’ asked she. 

‘‘ That might happen, and would be to be deplored,” said he, in the 
same unmoved tone. ‘‘ But might I ask, whence has come all this interest 
for this cause, and how have you learned so much sympathy with these 
people ?” 

‘¢T read the newspapers,” said she, drily. 

‘* You must read those of only one colour, then,” said he, slyly; ‘‘ or 
perhaps it is the tone of comment you hear about you. Are your sen- 
timents such as you daily listen to from Lord Kilgobbin and his family ?”’ 
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‘I don’t know that they are. I suspect I’m more of a rebel than he 
is; but I'll ask him if you wish it.” 

“On no account, I entreat you. It would compromise me seriously 
to hear such a discussion even in jest. Remember who I am, Mademoi- 
selle, and the office I hold.”’ 

‘Your great frankness, Mr. Walpole, makes me sometimes forget 
both,” said she, with well-acted humility. 

“T wish it would do something more,” said he, eagerly. ‘‘I wish it 
would inspire a little emulation, and make you deal as openly with me as 
I long to do with you.” 

‘¢Tt might embarrass you very much, perhaps.” 

‘‘ As how ?”’ asked he, with a touch of tenderness in his voice. 

For a second or two she made no answer, and then, faltering at each 
word, she said, ‘‘ What if some rebel leader—this man Donogan, for 
instance—drawn towards you by some secret magic of trustfulness—moved 
by, I know not what need of your sympathy—for there is such a 
craving void now and then felt in the heart—should tell you some secret 
thought of his nature—something that he could utter alone to himself— 
would you bring yourself to use it against him? Could you turn round 
and say, ‘I have your inmost soul in my keeping. You are mine now— 
mine—mine ?’” 

“Do I understand you aright?” said he, earnestly. ‘(Is it just 
possible, even possible, that you have that to confide to me which would 
show that you regard me as a dear friend ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! Mr. Walpole,” burst she out, passionately, ‘‘do not by the 
greater power of your intellect seek the mastery over mine. Let the lone- 
liness and isolation of my life here rather appeal to you to pity, than 
suggest the thought of influencing and dominating me.” 

‘‘ Would that I might. What would I not give or do to have that 
power that you speak of.” 

‘‘ Ts this true ?”’ said she. 

‘Tt is.” 

‘* Will you swear it ?”’ 

‘¢ Most solemnly.” 

She paused for a moment, and a slight tremor shook her mouth ; but 
whether the motion expressed a sentiment of acute pain or a movement of 
repressed sarcasm, it was very difficult to determine. 

‘‘ What is it, then, that you would swear?” asked she calmly and 


even coldly. 
«‘ Swear that I have no hope so high; no ambition so great, as to win 


your heart.” 

“Indeed! And that other heart that you have won—what is to 
become of it?” 

‘‘ Its owner has recalled it. In fact, it was never in my keeping but 


as a loan.” 
‘‘ How strange! At least, how strange to me this sounds. I, in 
138—2 
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my ignorance, thought that people pledged their very lives in these 
bargains.” 

*‘ So it ought to be, and so it would be, if this world were not a web 
of petty interests and mean ambitions; and these, I grieve to say, will 
find their way into hearts that should be the home of very different 
sentiments. It was of this order was that compact with my cousin—for 
I will speak openly to you, knowing it is her to whom you allude. We 
were to have been married. It was an old engagement. Our friends— 
that is, I believe, the way to call them—liked it. They thought it a good 
thing for each of us. Indeed, making the dependants of a good family 
intermarry is an economy of patronage—the same plank rescues two from 
drowning. I believe—that is, I fear—we accepted all this in the same 
spirit. We were to love each other as much as we could, and our rela- 
tions were to do their best for us.”’ 

‘«¢ And now it is all over ?”’ 

‘¢ All—and for ever.” 

‘¢ How came this about ? ”’ 

‘¢ At first by a jealousy about you.” 

‘© A jealousy about me/ You surely never dared—” and here her 
voice trembled with real passion, while her eyes flashed angrily. 

‘‘No, no. Iam guiltless in the matter. It was that cur Atlee made 
the mischief. In a moment of weak trustfulness, I sent him over to 
Wales to assist my uncle in his correspondence. He, of course, got to 
know Lady Maude Bickerstaff—by what arts he ingratiated himself into 
her confidence, I cannot say. Indeed, I had trusted that the fellow’s 
vulgarity would form an impassable barrier between them, and prevent all 
intimacy ; but, apparently, I was wrong. He seems to have been the 
companion of her rides and drives, and, under the pretext of doing some 
commissions for her in the bazaars of Constantinople, he got to correspond 
with her. So artful a fellow would well know what to make of such a 


J 


privilege.” 

‘¢ And is he your successor now ?’’ asked she, with a look of almost 
undisguised insolence. 

‘ Searcely that,” said he, with a supercilious smile. ‘TI think, if you 
had ever seen my cousin, you would scarcely have asked the question.”’ 

‘¢ But I have seen her. I saw her at the Odescalchi Palace at Rome. 
I remember the stare she was pleased to bestow on me as she swept past 
me. I remember more, her words as she asked, ‘Is this your Titian girl 
T have heard so much of ?’” 

‘«¢ And may hear more of,” muttered he, almost unconsciously. 

‘** Yes—even that too; but not, perhaps, in the sense you mean.” 
Then, as if correcting herself, she went on, ‘It was a bold ambition of 
Mr. Atlee. I must say I like the very daring of it.” 

‘‘ He never dared it—take my word for it.” 

An insolent laugh was her first reply. ‘‘ How little you men know of 
each other, and how less than little you know of us! You sneer at the 
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people who are moved by sudden impulse, but you forget it is the squall 
upsets the boat.” 

‘‘I believe I can follow what you mean. ‘You would imply that my 
cousin’s breach with me might have impelled her to listen to Atlee ?”’ 

‘‘ Not so much that as, by establishing himself as her confidant, he 
got the key of her heart, and let himself in as he pleased.” 

‘¢ T suspect he found little to interest him there.” 

‘‘ The insufferable insolence of that speech! Can you men never be 
brought to see that we are not all alike to each of you; that our natures 
have their separate watchwords, and that the soul which would vibrate 
with tenderness to this, is to that, a dead and senseless thing, with no 
trace nor touch of feeling about it ?” 

‘‘T only believe this in part.” 

‘‘ Believe it wholly, then, or own that you know nothing of love—no 
more than do those countless thousands who go through life and never 
taste its real ecstasy, nor its real sorrow; who accept convenience, or 
caprice, or flattered vanity as its counterfeit, and live out the delusion in 
lives of discontent. You have done wrong to break with your cousin. It 
is clear to me you suited each other.” 

‘‘ This is sarcasm.” 

“Tf it is, I am sorry for it. I meant it for sincerity. In your career, 
ambition is everything. The woman that could aid youon your road would 
be the real helpmate. She who would simply cross your path by her 
sympathies, or her affections, would be a mere embarrassment. Take the 
very case before us. Would not Lady Maude point out to you how, by 
the capture of this rebel, you might so aid your friends as to establish a 
claim for recompence ? Would she not impress you with the necessity of 
showing how your activity redounded to the credit of your party? She 
would neither interpose with ill-timed appeals to your pity or a misplaced 
sympathy. She would help the politician, while another might hamper 
the man.” 

‘‘ All that might be true, if the game of political life were played as 
it seems to be on the surface, and my cousin was exactly the sort of 
woman to use ordinary faculties with ability and acuteness ; but there are 
scores of things in which her interference would have been hurtful, and 
her secrecy dubious. I will give you an instance, and it will serve to 
show my implicit confidence in yourself. Now with respect to this man, 
Donogan, there is nothing we wish less than to take him. To capture 
means to try—to try means to hang him—and how much better, or safer, 
or stronger are we when it is done. These fellows, right or wrong, repre- 
sent opinions that are never controverted by the scaffold, and every man 
who dies for his convictions leaves a thousand disciples who never 
believed in him before. It is only because he braves us that we pursue 
him, and in the face of our opponents and Parliament we cannot do less. 
So that while we are offering large rewards for his apprehension we would 
willingly giye double the sum to know he had escaped. Talk of the 
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supremacy of the Law—the more you assert that here, the more 
ungovernable is this country by a Party. An active Attorney-General 
is another word for three more regiments in Ireland.” 

‘*T follow you with some difficulty ; but I see that you would like this 
man to get away, and how is that to be done?” 

‘¢ Easily enough, when once he knows that it will be safe for him to 
go north. He naturally fears the Orangemen of the northern counties. 
They will, however, do nothing without the police, and the police have 
got their orders throughout Antrim and Derry. Here—on this strip of 
paper—here are the secret instructions:—‘ To George Dargan, Chief 
Constable, Letterkenny district. Private and confidential.—It is, for many 
reasons, expedient that the convict Donogan, on a proper understanding 
that he will not return to Ireland, should be suffered to escape. If you 
are, therefore, in a position to extort a pledge from him to this extent— 
and it should be explicit and beyond all cavil—you will, taking due care 
not to compromise your authority in your office, aid him to leave the 
country, even to the extent of moneyed assistance.’ To this are appended 
directions how he is to proceed to carry out these instructions; what he 
may, and what he may not do, with whom he may seek for co-operation, 
and where he is to maintain a guarded and careful secrecy. Now, in 
telling you all this, Mdlle. Kostalergi, I have given you the strongest 
assurance in my power of the unlimited trust I have in you. I see how 
the questions that agitate this country interest you. I read the eagerness 
with which you watch them, but I want you to see more. I want you to 
see that the men who purpose to themselves the great task of extricating 
Treland from her difficulties must be politicians in the highest sense of the 
word, and that you should see in us statesmen of an order that can weigh 
human pagsions and human emotions—and see that hope and fear, and 
terror and gratitude, sway the hearts of men who, to less observant eyes, 
seem to have no place in their natures but for rebellion. That this 
mode of governing Ireland is the one charm to the Celtic heart, all the Tory 
rule of the last fifty years, with its hangings and banishments, and other 
terrible blunders, will soon convince you. The Priest alone has felt the 
pulse of this people, and we are the only Ministers of England who have 
taken the Priest into our confidence. I own to you I claim some credit 
for myself in this discovery. It was in long reflecting over the ills of 
Ireland that I came to see that where the malady has so much in its 
nature that is sensational and emotional, so must the remedy be sen- 
sational too. The Tories were ever bent on extirpating—we devote 
ourselves to ‘healing measures.’ Do you follow me ?”’ 

‘‘T do,” said she, thoughtfully. 

‘Do I interest you?” asked he, more tenderly. 

‘‘ Intensely,’ was the reply. 

“Oh, if I could but think that! If I could but bring myself to 
believe that the day would come, not only to secure your interest, but 
your aid and your assistance in this great Task! I have long sought the 
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opportunity to tell you that we, who hold the destinies of the people in 
our keeping, are not inferior to our great trust, that we are not mere 
creatures of a state department, small deities of the Olympus of office, 
but actual statesmen and rulers. Fortune has given me the wished-for 
moment, let it complete my happiness, let it tell me that you see in this 
noble work one worthy of your genius and your generosity, and that you 
would accept me as a fellow-labourer in the cause.” 

The fervour which he threw into the utterance of these words con- 
trasted strongly and strangely with the words themselves; so unlike the 
declaration of a lover’s passion. 

‘¢ T do—not—know.” said she, falteringly. 

‘¢ What is that you do not know?” asked he, with tender eagerness. 

**T do not know if I understand you aright, and I do not know what 
answer I should give you.” 

‘¢ Will not your heart tell you?” 

She shook her head. 

‘“¢ You will not crush me with the thought that there is no pleading for 
me there.” 

“Tf you had desired in honesty my regard you should not have 
prejudiced me; you began here by enlisting my sympathies in your Task ; 
you told me of your ambitions. I like these ambitions.” 

‘¢ Why not share them ?” cried he, passionately. 

‘You seem to forget what you ask. A woman does not give her 
heart as a man joins a party or an administration. It is no question of 
an advantage based upon a compromise. There is no sentiment of 
gratitude, or recompence, or reward in the gift. She simply gives that 
which is no longer hers to retain! She trusts to what her mind will not 
stop to question—she goes where she cannot help but follow.” 

‘How immeasurably greater your every word makes the prize of 
your love.” 

“It is in no vanity that I say, I know it,” said she, calmly. ‘‘ Let us 
speak no more on this now.” 

‘¢ But you will not refuse to listen to me, Nina?” 

‘¢I will read you if you write to me,” and with a wave of good-by 
she slowly left the room. 

‘‘ She is my master, even at my own game,” said Walpole, as he sat 
down, and rested his head between his hands. “Still, she is mistaken: 
I can write just as vaguely as I can speak, and if I could not, it would 
have cost me my freedom this many a day. With such a woman one 
might venture high, but heaven help him when he ceased to climb the 
mountain !”’ 


’ 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
A Cup or TEA. 


Ir was so rare an event of late for Nina to seek her cousin in her own 
room, that Kate was somewhat surprised to see Nina enter with all her 
old ease of manner, and flinging away her hat carelessly, say, ‘ Let 
me have a cup of tea, dearest, for I want to have a clear head and a calm 
mind for at least the next half hour.” 

‘“‘It is almost time to dress for dinner, especially for you, Nina, who 
make a careful toilette.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I shall make less to-day, perhaps not go down to dinner at 
all. Do you know, child, I have every reason for agitation, and maiden 
bashfulness besides? Do you know I have had a proposal—a proposal in 
all form—from ?—but you shall guess whom.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. O’Shea, of course.” 

‘‘ No, not Mr. O’Shea, though I am almost prepared for such a step 
on his part—nor from your brother Dick, who has been falling in and out 
of love with me for the last three months or more. My present conquest 
is the supremely arrogant, but now condescending, Mr. Walpole, who, for 
reasons of state and exigences of party, has been led to believe that a 
pretty wife, with a certain amount of natural astuteness, might advance 
his interests, and tend to his promotion in public life; and with his old 
instincts as a gambler, he is actually ready to risk his fortunes on a 
single card, and I, the portionless Greek girl, with about the same advan- 
tages of family as of fortune—I am to be that queen of trumps, on which 
he stands to win. And now, darling, the cup of tea, the cup of tea, if you 
want to hear more.” 

While Kate was busy arranging the cups of a little tea-service, that 
did duty in her dressing-room, Nina walked impatiently to and fro, talking 
with rapidity all the time. 

‘“‘The man is a greater fool than I thought him, and mistakes his 
native weakness of mind for originality. If you had heard the imbecile 
nonsense he talked to me for political shrewdness, and when he had shown 
me what a very poor creature he was, he made me the offer of himself! 
This was so far honest and above-board. It was saying, in so many 
words, ‘ You see, I am a bankrupt.’ Now, I don’t like bankrupts, either 
of mind or money. Could he not have seen that he who seeks my favour 
must sue in another fashion ?” 

‘¢ And so you refused him ?”’ said Kate, as she poured out her tea. 

‘‘ Far from it—I rather listened to his suit. I was so far curious to 
hear what he could plead in his behalf, that I bade him write it. Yes, 
dearest ; it was a maxim of that very acute man my papa, that, when a 
person makes you any dubious proposition in words, you oblige him 
to commit it to writing. Not necessarily to be used against him after- 
wards, but for this reason—and I can almost quote my papa’s phrase on 
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the occasion—in the homage of his self-love, a man will rarely write him- 
self such a knave as he will dare to own when he is talking, and in that 
act of weakness is the gain of the other party to the compact.” 

*‘T don’t think I understand you.” 

‘*T’m sure you do not; and you have put no sugar in my tea, which 
is worse. Do you mean to say that your clock is right, and that it is 
already nigh seven? Oh dear! and I, who have not told you one-half of 
my news, I must go and dress. I have a certain green silk with white 
roses which I mean to wear, and with my hair in that crimson Neapolitan 
net, it is a toilette a@ la minute.” 

‘You know how it becomes you,”’ said Kate, half-slyly. 

‘* Of course I do, or in this critical moment of my life I should not 
risk it. It will have its own suggestive meaning too. It will recall 
ce cher Cecil to days at Baia, or wandering along the coast at Portici. I 
have known a fragment of lace, a flower, a few bars of a song, do more to 
link the broken chain of memory than scores of more laboured recollec- 
tions ; and then these little paths that lead you back are so simple, so free 
from all premeditation. Don’t you think so, dear ?” 

‘¢T do not know, and if it were not rude, I’d say I do not care.” 

‘If my cup of tea were not so good, I should be offended, and leave 
the room after such a speech. But you do not know, you could not guess, 
the interesting things that I could tell you,” cried she, with an almost 
breathless rapidity. ‘‘ Just imagine that deep statesman, that profound 
plotter, telling me that they actually did not wish to capture Donogan— 
that they would rather he should escape !”’ 

* He told you this ?”’ 

‘‘He did more; he showed me the secret instructions to his police 
creatures—lI forget how they are called—showing what they might do to 
connive at, his escape, and how they should—if they could—induce him to 
give some written pledge to leave Ireland for ever.” 

‘¢ Oh, this is impossible !’’ cried Kate. 

‘*T could prove it to you, if I had not just sent off the veritable bit of 
writing by post. Yes, stare and look horrified if you like ; it is all true, 
I stole the piece of paper with the secret directions, and sent it straight 
to Donogan, under cover to Archibold Casey, Esq., 9, Lower Gardner 
Street, Dublin.”’ 

‘‘ How could you have done such a thing ?”’ 

‘Say, how could I have done otherwise. Donogan now knows 
whether it will become him to sign this pact with the enemy. [If 
he deem his life worth having at the price it is well that J should 
know it.” 

‘¢ It is then of yourself you were thinking all the while.” 

‘¢ Of myself and of him. I do not say I love this man; but I do say 
his conduct now shall decide if he be worth loving. There’s the bell for 
dinner. You shall hear all I have to say this evening. What an interest 
it gives to life, eyen this much of plot and peril! Short of being with the 
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rebel himself, Kate, and sharing his dangers, I know of nothing could 
have given me such delight.” 

She turned back as she left the door, and said, “Make Mr. Walpole 
take you down to dinner to-day; I shall take Mr. O’Shea’s arm, or your 
brother's.” 

The address of Archibold Casey, which Nina had used on this occa- 
sion, was that of a well-known solicitor in Dublin, whose Conservative 
opinions placed him above all suspicion or distrust. One of his clients, 
however—a certain Mr. Maher—had been permitted to have letters 
occasionally addressed to him to Casey’s care ; and Maher, being an old 
college friend of Donogan’s, afforded him this mode of receiving letters in 
times of unusual urgency or danger. Maher shared very slightly in 
Donogan’s opinions. He thought the men of the National party not only 
dangerous in themselves, but that they afforded a reason for many of the 
repressive laws which Englishmen passed with reference to Ireland. A 
friendship of early life, when both these young men were college students, 
had overcome such scruples, and Donogan had been permitted to have many 
letters marked simply with a D., which were sent under cover to Maher. 
This facility had, however, been granted so far back as ’47, and had not 
been renewed in the interval, during which time the Archibold Casey of 
that period had died, and been succeeded by a son with the same name 
as his father. 

When Nina, on looking over Donogan’s note-book, came upon this 
address, she saw, also, some almost illegible words, which implied that it 
was only to be employed as the last resort, or had been so used—a phrase 
she could not exactly determine what it meaned. The present occasion— 
so emergent in every way—appeared to warrant both haste and security ; 
and so, under cover to 8. Maher, she wrote to Donogan in these words :— 

‘¢T send you the words in the original handwriting, of the instructions 
which regard you. You will do what your honour and your conscience 
dictate. Do not write to me; the public papers will inform me what 
your decision has been, and I shall be satisfied, however it incline. I 
rely upon you to burn the enclosure.” 

A suit-at-law in which Casey acted as Maher’s attorney at this period 
required that the letters addressed to his house for Maher should be opened 
and read; and though the letter D. on the outside might have suggested 
a caution, Casey either overlooked or misunderstood it, and broke the 
seal. Not knowing what to think of this document, which was without 
signature, and had no clue to the writer except the post-mark of Kilgobbin, 
Casey hastened to lay the letter as it stood before the barrister who con- 
ducted Maher’s cause, and to ask his advice. The Right Hon. Paul 
Hartigan was an ex-Attorney-General of the Tory party—a zealous, active, 
but somewhat rash member of his party ; still in the House, a Member 
for Mallow, and far more eager for the return of his friends to power than 
the great man who dictated the tactics of the Opposition, and who with 
more of responsibility could calculate the chances of success, 
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Paul Hartigan’s estimate of the Whigs was such that it would have 
in no wise astonished him to discover that Mr. Gladstone was in close 
correspondence with O’Donovan Rossa, or that Chichester Fortescue had 
been sworn in as a Head-Centre. That the whole Cabinet were secretly 
Papists, and held weekly confession at the feet of Dr. Manning, he was 
prepared to prove. He did not vouch for Mr. Lowe ; but he could produce 
the form of scapular worn by Mr. Gladstone, and had a facsimile of the 
scourge by which Mr. Cardwell diurnally chastened his natural instincts. 

If, then, he expressed but small astonishment at this “traffic of the 
Government with rebellion,’”—for so he called it—he lost no time in 
endeavouring to trace the writer of the letter, and ascertaining, so far as 
he might, the authenticity of the enclosure. 

‘It’s all true, Casey,” said he, a few days after his receipt of the 
papers. ‘‘ The instructions are written by Cecil Walpole, the private 
secretary of Lord Danesbury. I have obtained several specimens of his 
writing. There is no attempt at disguise or concealment in this. I have 
learned, too, that the police-constable Dargan is one of their most trusted 
agents ; and the only thing now to find out is, who is the writer of the 
letter, for up to this all we know is, the hand is a woman’s.” 

Now it chanced that when Mr. Hartigan—who had taken great pains 
and bestowed much time to learn the story of the night-attack on Kil- 
gobbin, and wished to make the presence of Mr. Walpole on the scene 
the ground of a question in Parliament—had consulted the leader of the 
Opposition on the subject, he had met not only a distinct refusal of aid, 
but something very like a reproof for his ill-advised zeal. The Honourable 
Paul, not for the first time disposed to distrust the political loyalty that 
differed with his own ideas, now declared openly that he would not confide 
this great disclosure to the lukewarm advocacy of Mr. Disraeli; he would 
himself lay it before the House, and stand or fall by the result. 

If the men who ‘stand or fall’ by any measure were counted, it is to be 
feared that they usually would be found not only in the category of the 
latter, but that they very rarely rise again, so very few are the matters 
which can be determined without some compromise, and so rare are the 
political questions which comprehend a distinct principle. 

What warmed the Hartigan ardour, and, indeed, chafed it to a white 
heat on this occasion, was to see by the public papers that Daniel Donogan 
had been fixed on by the men of King’s County as the popular candidate, 
and a public meeting held at Kilbeggan, to declare that the man who should 
oppose him at the hustings should be pronounced the enemy of Ireland. 
To show that while this man was advertised in the Hue and Cry, with 
an immense reward for his apprehension, he was in secret protected by 
the Government, who actually condescended to treat with him; what an 
occasion would this afford for an attack that would revive the memories of 
Grattan’s scorn and Curran’s sarcasm, and declare to the senate of England 
that the men who led them were unworthy guardians of the national 
honour ! 
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CHAPTER L. 
Cross PURPOSES. 


Wuetzer Walpole found some peculiar difficulty in committing his inten- 
tions to writing, or whether the press of business which usually occupied 
his mornings, served as an excuse, or whether he was satisfied with the 
progress of his suit by his personal assiduities, is not easy to say ; but 
his attentions to Mdlle. Kostalergi had now assumed the form which 
prudent mothers are wont to call ‘‘ serious,” and had already passed into 
that stage where small jealousies begin, and little episodes of anger and 
discontent are admitted as symptoms of the complaint. 

In fact he had got to think himself privileged to remonstrate against 
this, and to dictate that—a state, be it observed, which, whatever its effect 
upon the “lady of his love,’ makes a man particularly odious to the 
people around him, and he is singularly fortunate if it make him not 
ridiculous also. 

The docile or submissive was not the remarkable element in Nina’s 
nature. She usually resisted advice, and resented anything like dicta- 
tion from any quarter. Indeed, they who knew her best saw that, how- 
ever open to casual influences, a direct show of guidance was sure to call 
up all her spirit of opposition. It was, then, a matter of actual astonish- 
ment to all to perceive not only how quietly and patiently she accepted 
Walpole’s comments and suggestions, but how implicitly she seemed to 
obey them. 

All the little harmless freedoms of manner with Dick Kearney and 
O’Shea were now completely given up. No more was there between them 
that interchange of light “‘ persiflage”’ which, pre-supposing some subject 
of common interest, is in itself a ground of intimacy. 

She ceased to sing the songs that were their favourites. Her walks in 
the garden after breakfast, where her ready wit and genial pleasantry 
used to bring her a perfect troop of followers, were abandoned. The 
little projects of daily pleasure, hitherto her especial province, were 
changed for a calm subdued demeanour which, though devoid of all 
depression, wore the impress of a certain thoughtfulness and seriousness. 

No man was less observant than old Kearney, and yet even he saw 
the change at last, and asked Kate what it might mean. ‘She is not 
ill, I hope,” said he, ‘‘ or is our humdrum life too wearisome to her ?”’ 

‘*T do not suspect either,” said Kate slowly. ‘I rather believe that 
as Mr. Walpole has paid her certain attentions, she has made the changes 
in her manner in deference to some wishes of his.”’ 

“‘ He wants her to be more English, perhaps,” said he sarcastically. 

‘¢ Perhaps so.” 

‘¢ Well, she is not born one of us, but she is like us all the same, and 
I'll be sorely grieved if she'll give up her Nght heartedness and her 
pleasantry to win that Cockney, + 
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‘‘ T think she has won the Cockney already, sir.”’ 

A long low whistle was his reply. At last he said, ‘‘I suppose it’s a 
very grand conquest, and what the world calls ‘ an elegant match;’ but may 
I never see Easter, if I wouldn’t rather she’d marry a fine dashing young 
fellow over six feet high, like O’Shea there, than one of your gold-chain- 
and-locket young gentlemen who smile where they ought to laugh, and 
pick their way through life as a man crosses a stream on stepping-stones.”’ 

‘¢ Maybe she does not like Mr. O’Shea, sir.”’ 

‘‘And do you think she likes the other man? or is it anything 
else than one of those mercenary attachments that you young ladies 
understand better, far better, than the most worldly-minded father or 
mother of us all?” 

‘‘ Mr. Walpole has not, I believe, any fortune, sir. There is nothing 
very dazzling in his position nor his prospects.” 

‘‘No. Not amongst his own set, nor with his own people—he is 
small enough there I grant you; but when ke comes down to ours, Kitty, 
we think him a grandee of Spain; and if he was married into the family, 
we'd get off all his noble relations by heart, and soon start talking of our 
aunt, Lady such a one, and Lord somebody else, that was our first- 
cousin, till our neighbours would nearly die out of pure spite. Sitting down 
in one’s poverty, and thinking over one’s grand relations, is for all the 
world like Paddy eating his potatoes, and pointing at the red-herring— 
even the look of what he dare not taste flavours his meal.” 

‘¢ At least, sir, you have found an excuse for our conduct.”’ 

‘‘ Because we are all snobs, Kitty; because there is not a bit of 
honesty or manliness in our nature ; and because our women’that need not 
be bargaining or borrowing—neither pawnbrokers nor usurers—are just 
as vulgar-minded as ourselves; and now that we have given twenty 
millions to get rid of slavery, like to show how they can keep it up in the 
old country, just out of defiance.” 

‘¢If you disapprove of Mr. Walpole, sir, I believe it is full time you 
should say so.” 

‘‘T neither approve nor disapprove of him. I don’t well know whether 
I have any right to do either—I mean so far as to influence her choice. 
He belongs to a sort of men I know as little about as I do of the Choctaw 
Indians. They have lives and notions and ways all unlike ours. The 
world is so civil to them that it prepares everything to their taste. If 
they want to shoot, the birds are cooped up in a cover, and only let fly 
when they’re ready. When they fish, the salmon are kept prepared to be 
caught ; and if they make love, the young lady is just as ready to rise to 
the fly, and as willing to be bagged as either. Thank God, my darling, 
with all our barbarism, we have not come to that in Ireland.” 

‘“‘ Here comes Mr. Walpole now, sir; and, if I read his face aright, he 
has something of importance to say to you.” 

Kate had barely time to leave the room as Walpole came forward with 
an open telegram and a mass of papers in his hand, 
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‘** May I have a few moments of conversation with you?” said he; 
and in the tone of his words, and a certain gravity in his manner, 
Kearney thought he could perceive what the communication portended. 

‘**T am at your orders,” said Kearney, and he placed a chair for the 
other. 

‘An incident has befallen my life here, Mr. Kearney, which, I grieve 
to say, may not only colour the whole of my future career, but not im- 
possibly prove the barrier to my pursuit of public life.” 

Kearney stared at him as he finished speaking, and the two men sat 
fixedly gazing on each other. 

‘‘ Tt is, I hasten to own, the one unpleasant, the one, the only one, 
disastrous event of a visit full of the happiest memories of my life. Of 
your generous and graceful hospitality, I cannot say half what I 


” 





desire 

‘‘ Say nothing about my hospitality,” said Kearney, whose irritation 
as to what the other called a disaster left him no place for any other 
sentiment ; ‘‘ but just tell me why you count this a misfortune.” 

‘IT call a misfortune, sir, what may not only depose me from my 
office and my station, but withdraw entirely from me the favour and pro- 
tection of my uncle, Lord Danesbury.” 

‘¢ Then why the devil do you do it ?’” cried Kearney, angrily. 

«Why do I do what, sir? I am not aware of any action of mine you 
should question with such energy.” 

‘‘T mean, if it only tends to ruin your prospects and disgust your 
family, why do you persist, sir? Iwas going to say more, and ask with 
what face you presume to come and tell these things to me?” 

‘¢T am really unable to understand you, sir.” 

‘¢ Mayhap, we are both of us in the same predicament,” cried Kearney, 
as he wiped his brow in proof of his confusion. 

‘¢ Had you accorded me a very little patience, I might, perhaps, have 
explained myself.” 

Not trusting himself with a word, Kearney nodded, and the other went 
on: ‘** The post this morning brought me, among other things, these two 
newspapers, with pen-marks in the margin to direct my attention. This 
is the Lily of Londonderry, a wild Orange print; this the Banner of 
Ulster, a journal of the same complexion. Here is what the Lily says : 
‘ Our county member, Sir Jonas Gettering, is now in a position to call the 
attention of Parliament to a document which will distinctly show how her 
Majesty’s Ministers are not only in close correspondence with the leaders 
of Fenianism, but that Irish rebellion receives its support and comfort 
from the present Cabinet. Grave as this charge is, and momentous as 
would be the consequences of such an allegation if unfounded, we repeat 
that such a document is in existence, and that we who write these lines 
have held it in our hands and have perused it.’ 

‘¢The Banner copies the paragraph, and adds, ‘ We give all the 
publicity in our power to a statement which, from our personal knowledge, 
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we can declare to be true. If the disclosures which a debate on this 
subject must inevitably lead to will not convince Englishmen that Ireland 
is now governed by a party whose falsehood and subtlety not even 
Machiavelli himself could justify, we are free to declare we are ready to 
join the Nationalists to-morrow, and to cry out for a Parliament in 
College Green, in preference to a Holy Inquisition at Westminster.’ ”’ 

“That fellow has blood in him,” cried Kearney, with enthusiasm, 
‘and I go a long way with him.” 

‘‘ That may be, sir, and I am sorry to hear it,” said Walpole, coldly ; 
“but what I am concerned to tell you is, that the document or memo- 
randum here alluded to was among my papers, and abstracted from them 
since I have been here.” 

‘‘ So that there was actually such a paper ?”’ broke in Kearney. 

‘‘ There was a paper which the malevolence of a party journalist could 
convert to the support of such a charge. What concerns me more imme- 
diately is, that it has been stolen from my despatch-box.”’ 

‘¢ Are you certain of that ?”’ 

‘‘T believe I can prove it. The only day in which I was busied with 
these papers I carried them down to the library, and with my own hands 
I brought them back to my room and placed them under lock and key at 
once. The box bears no trace of having been broken, so that the only 
solution is a key. Perhaps my own key may have been used to open it, 
for the document is gone.” 

‘‘ This is a bad business,” said Kearney, sorrowfully. 

“Tt is ruin to me,” cried Walpole, with passion. ‘Here is a 
despatch from Lord Danesbury, commanding me immediately to go over 
to him in Wales, and I can guess easily what has occasioned the order.” 

‘¢T’ll send for a force of Dublin detectives. I'll write to the chief of 
the police. I'll not rest till I have every one in the house examined on 
oath,” cried Kearney. ‘* What was it like? Was it a despatch—was it 
in an envelope ?” 

“It was a mere memorandum—a piece of post paper, and headed, 
‘Draught of instruction touching D. D. Forward to chief constable of 
police at Letterkenny. October 9th.’ ” 

‘¢ But you had no direct correspondence with Donogan ?”’ 

‘*T believe, sir, I need not assure you I had not. The malevolence of 
party has alone the merit of such an imputation. For reasons of state, 
we desired to observe a certain course towards the man, and Orange 
malignity is pleased to misrepresent and calumniate us.”’ 

‘¢ And can’t you say so in Parliament ?”’ 

‘¢ So we will, sir, and the nation will believe us. Meanwhile, see the 
mischief that the miserable slander will reflect upon our administration 
here, and remember, that the people who could alone contradict the story 
are those very Fenians who will benefit by its being believed.” 

‘‘Do your suspicions point to any one in particular ? Do you believe 
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‘*T had it in my hand the day after he left.” 

‘* Was any one aware of its existence here but yourself?” 

‘** None—wait, I am wrong. Your niece saw it. She was in the 
library one day. I was engaged in writing, and as we grew to talk over 
the country, I chanced to show her the despatch.” 

*‘ Let us ask her if she remembers whether any servant was about at 
the time, or happened to enter the room.” 

‘*T can myself answer that question. I know there was not.” 

‘‘ Let us call her down and see what she remembers,” said Kearney. 

“Td rather not, sir. A mere question in such a case would be 
offensive, and I would not risk:the chance. What I would most wish is, 
to place my despatch-box, with the key, in your keeping, for the purposes 
of the inquiry, for I must start in half-an-hour. I have sent for post- 
horses to Moate, and ordered a special train to town. I shall, I hope, 
catch the eight-o’clock boat for Holyhead, and be with his lordship before 
this time to-morrow. IfI do not see the ladies, for I believe they are out 
walking, will you make my excuses and my adieux; my confusion and 
discomfiture will, I feel sure, plead for me? It would not be, perhaps, 
too much to ask for any information that a police inquiry might elicit ; and 
if either of the young ladies would vouchsafe me a line to say what, if 
anything, has been discovered, I should feel deeply gratified.” 

“‘T’'ll look to that. You shall be informed.” 

‘¢ There was another question that I much desired to speak of,” and 
here he hesitated and faltered ; ‘‘ but perhaps, on every score, it is as well 
I should defer it till my return to Ireland.” 

‘* You know best, whatever it is,” said the old man, drily. 

‘Yes, I think so. Iam sureofit.’’ A hurried shake-hands followed, 
and he was gone. 

It is but right to add that a glance at the moment through the window 
had shown him the wearer of a muslin dress turning into the copse outside 
the garden, and Walpole dashed down the stairs and hurried in the direc- 
tion he saw Nina take, with all the speed he could. 

‘Get my luggage on the carriage, and have everything ready,” said 
he, as the horses were drawn up at the door. ‘I shall return in a 
moment.” 





CHAPTER LI. 
AWAKENINGS. 


Wuen Walpole hurried into the beech alley, which he Lad seen Nina take, 
and followed her in all haste, he did not stop to question himself why he 
did so. Indeed, if prudence were to be consulted, there was every reason 
in the world why he should rather have left his leave-takings to the care of 
Mr. Kearney than assume the charge of them himself, but if young 
gentlemen who fall in love were only to be logical or “‘ consequent,” the 
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tender passion would soon lose some of the contingencies which give it 
much of its charm, and people who follow such occupations as mine would 
discover that they had lost one of the principal employments of their 
lifetime. 

As he went along, however, he bethought him that as it was to say 
good-by he now followed her, it behoved him to biend his leave-taking 
with that pledge of a speedy return, which, like the effects of light in land- 
scape, bring out the various tints in the richest colouring, and mark more 
distinctly all that'is inshadow. ‘I shall at least see,’ muttered he to 
himself, ‘‘ how far my presence here serves to brighten her daily life, and 
what amount of gloom my absence will suggest.” Cecil Walpole was one 
of a class-—and I hasten to say it is a class—who, if not very lavish of 
their own affections, or accustomed to draw largely on their own emotions, 
are very fond of being loved themselves, and not only are they convinced 
that as there can be nothing more natural or reasonable than to love 
them, it is still a highly commendable feature in the person who carries 
that love to the extent of a small idolatry, and makes it the business of a 
life. To worship the men of this order constitutes in their eyes a species 
of intellectual superiority for which they are grateful, and this same 
gratitude represents to themselves all of love their natures are capable of 
feeling. 

He knew thoroughly that Nina was notalone the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen, that the fascinations of her manner, and her grace of 
movement and gesture, exercised a sway that was almost magic; that in 
quickness to apprehend and readiness to reply, she scarcely had an equal ; 
and that whether she smiled, or looked pensive, or listened, or spoke, 
there was an absorbing charm about her that made one forget all else 
around her, and unable to see any but her; and yet, with all this con- 
sciousness, he recognized no trait about her so thoroughly attractive as 
that she‘admired him. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This same sentiment can be at times 
something very different from a mere egotism,—not that I mean to say it 
was such in the present case. Cecil Walpole fully represented the order 
he belonged to, and was a most well-looking, well-dressed, and well-bred 
young gentleman, only suggesting the reflection that, to live amongst such 
a class pure and undiluted, would be little better than a life passed in the 
midst of French communism. 

I have said that, after his fashion, he was ‘in love” with her, and 
so, after his fashion, he wanted to say that he was going away, and to 
tell her not to be utterly disconsolate till he came back again. ‘I 
can imagine,”’ thought he, ‘‘ how I made her life here, how, in developing 
the features that attract me, I made her a very different creature to 
herself.”’ 

It was not at all unpleasant to him to think that the people who 
should surround her were so unlike himself. ‘‘The barbarians,’ as he 
courteously called them to himself, ‘‘ will be very hard to endure. Nor 
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am I very sorry for it, only she must catch nothing of their traits in aceom- 
modating herself to their habits. On that I must strongly insist. Whether 
it be by singing their silly ballads—that four-note melody they call ‘ Irish 
music,” or through mere imitation, she has already caught a slight accent 
of the country. She must get rid of this. She will have to divest herself 
of all her ‘ Kilgobbinries ’ ere I present her to my friends in town.” Apart 
from these disparagements, she could, as he expressed it, ‘ hold her own,”’ 
and people take a very narrow view of the social dealings of the world, 
who fail to see how much occasion a woman has for the exercise of tact 
and temper and discretion and ready-wittedness and generosity in all the 
well-bred intercourse of life. Just as Walpole had arrived at that stage 
of reflection to recognize that she was exactly the woman to suit him and 
push his fortunes with the world, he reached a part of the wood where a 
little space had been cleared, and a few rustic seats scattered about to 
make a halting-place. The sound of voices caught his ear, and he 
stopped, and now, looking stealthily through the brushwood, he saw 
Gorman O’Shea as he lay in a lounging attitude on a bench and smoked 
his cigar, while Nina Kostalergi was busily engaged in pinning up the 
skirt of her dress in a festoon fashion, which, to Cecil’s ideas at least, 
displayed more of a marvellously pretty instep and ankle than he thought 
strictly warranted. Puzzling as this seemed, the first words she spoke 
gave the explanation. 

“Don’t flatter yourself, most valiant soldier, that you are going to 
teach me the ‘ Czardasz.’ I learned it years ago from Tassilo Esterhazy ; 
but I asked you to come here to set me right about that half-minuet step 
that begins it. I believe I have got into the habit of doing the man’s part, 
for I used to be Pauline Esterhazy’s partner after Tassilo went away.” 

‘‘ You had a precious dancing-master in Tassilo,” growled out O’Shea. 
‘‘ The greatest scamp in the Austrian army.” 

‘¢T know nothing of the moralities of the Austrian army, but the Count 
was a perfect gentleman, and a special friend of mine.” 

‘“‘T am sorry for it,”’ was the gruff rejoinder. 

‘¢ You have nothing to grieve for, sir. You have no vested interest to 
be imperilled by anything that I do.” 

“Let us not quarrel, at all events,’’ said he, as he arose with some 
alacrity and flung away his cigar; and Walpole turned away, as little 
pleased with what he had heard, as dissatisfied with himself for having 
listened. ‘‘ And we call these things accidents,’ muttered he; “ but I 
believe fortune means more generously by us when she crosses our path in 
this wise. I almost wish I had gone a step further, and stood before 
them. At least it would have finished this episode, and without a word. 
As it is, a mere phrase will do it—the simple question as to what progress 
she makes in dancing will show I know all. But doIknowall?” Thus 
speculating and ruminating, he went his way till he reached the carriage, 
and drove off at speed, for the first time in his life, really and deeply in 
love! 
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He made his journey safely, and arrived at Holyhead by daybreak. 
He had meant to go over deliberately all that he should say to the Viceroy, 
when questioned, as he expected to be, on the condition of Ireland. It 
was an old story, and with very few variations to enliven it. 

How was it that, with all his Irish intelligence well arranged in his 
mind—the agrarian crime, the ineffective police, the timid juries, the 
insolence of the popular press, and the arrogant demands of the priesthood 
—how was it that, ready to state all these obstacles to right government, 
and prepared to show that it was only by ‘“ out-jockeying ”’ the parties, he 
could hope to win in Ireland still—that Greek girl, and what he called 
her perfidy, would occupy a most disproportionate share of his thoughts, 
and a large place in his heart also? The simple truth is, that though up 
to this Walpole found immense pleasure in his flirtation with Nina Kosta- 
lergi, yet his feeling for her now was nearer love than anything he had 
experienced before. The bare suspicion that a woman could jilt him, or 
the possible thought that a rival could be found to supplant him, gave, by 
the very pain it occasioned, such an interest to the episode, that he could 
scarcely think of anything else. That the most effectual way to deal with 
the Greek was to renew his old relations with his cousin Lady Maude, was 
clear enough. ‘At least I shall seem to be the traitor,’ thought 
he, ‘‘and she shall not glory in the thought of having deceived me.” 
While he was still revolving these thoughts he arrived at the Castle, 
and learned as he crossed the door that his lordship was impatient to 
see him. 

Lord Danesbury had never been a fluent speaker in public, while in 
private life a natural indolence of disposition, improved, so to say, by an 
Eastern life, had made him so sparing of his words, that at times when 
he was ill or indisposed he could never be said to converse at all, and his 
talk consisted of very short sentences strung loosely together, and not 
unfrequently so ill-connected as to show that an unexpressed thought 
very often intervened between the uttered fragments. Except to men 
who, like Walpole, knew him intimately, he was all but unintelligible. 
The private secretary, however, understood how to fill up the blanks in 
any discourse, and so follow out indications which, to less practised eyes, 
left no footmarks behind them. 

His Excellency, slowly recovering from a sharp attack of gout, was 
propped by pillows, and smoking a long Turkish pipe, as Cecil entered 
the room and saluted him. ‘‘ Come at last,” was his lordship’s greeting. 
‘‘Ought to have been here weeks ago. Read that.” And he pushed 
towards him a Times, with a mark on the margin: ‘‘ To ask the Secretary 
for Ireland whether the statement made by certain newspapers in the 
North of a correspondence between the Castle authorities and the Fenian 
leader was true, and whether such correspondence could be laid on the 
table of the House ?” 

‘“‘Read it out,” cried the Viceroy, as Walpole conned over the para- 
graph somewhat slowly to himself. 
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“T think, my lord, when you have heard a few words of explanation 
from me, you will ‘see that this charge has not the gravity these news- 
paper-people would like to attach to it.” 

“Can't be explained—nothing could justify—infernal blunder—and 
must go.” 

‘“‘ Pray, my lord, vouchsafe me even five minutes.” 

“See it all—balderdash—explain nothing—Cardinal more offended 
than the rest—and here, read.’”’ And he pushed a letter towards him, 
dated Downing Street, and marked private. ‘‘ The idiot you left behind 
you has been betrayed into writing to the rebels and making conditions 
with them. To disown him now is not enough.” 

‘‘ Really, my lord, I don’t see why I should submit to the indignity of 
reading more of this.” 

His Excellency crushed the letter in his hand, and puffed very 
vigorously at his pipe, which was nearly extinguished. ‘‘ Must go,” said 
he, at last, as a fresh volume of smoke rolled forth. 

‘That I can belicve—that I can understand, my lord. When you 
tell me you cease to endorse my pledges, I feel I am a bankrupt in your 
esteem.” 

‘¢ Others smashed in the same insolvency—inconceivable blunder— 
where was Cartright ?—what was Holmes about? No one in Dublin to 
keep you out of this cursed folly ?”’ 

“Until your lordship’s patience will permit me to say a few words, I 
cannot hope to justify my conduct.” 

‘“‘No justifying—no explaining—no! regular smash and complete 
disgrace. Must go.” 

‘‘T am quite ready to go. Your Excellency has no need to recall me 
to the necessity.” 

“« Knew it all—and against my will, too—said so from the first—thing 
I never liked—nor see my way in. Must go—must go.” 

‘‘T presume, my lord, I may leave you now. I want a bath and a 
cup of coffee.” 

‘¢ Answer that!’ was the gruff reply, as he tossed across the table a 
few lines signed, ‘‘ Bertie Spencer, Private Secretary.”’ 

‘‘T am directed to request that Mr. Walpole will enable the Right 
Honourable Mr. Annihough to give the flattest denial to the enclosed.” 

‘¢ That must be done at once,”’ said the Viceroy, as the other ceased to 
read the note. 

‘*It is impossible, my lord; I cannot deny my own handvriting.” 

‘¢ Annihough will find some road out of it,” muttered the other. 
‘¢ You were a fool, and mistook your instructions, or the constable was a 
fool and required a misdirection, or the Fenian was a fool, which he 
would have been if he gave the pledge you asked for. Must go all the 
same.” 

“ But I’m quite ready to go, my lord,” rejoined Walpole, angrily. 
‘There is no need to insist so often on that point.” 
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“Who talks—who thinks of you, sir?” cried the other with an 
irritated manner. ‘‘I speak of myself. It is J must resign—no great 
sacrifice, perhaps, after all,—stupid office, false position—impracticable 
people. Make them all Papists to-morrow, and ask to be Hindoos. 
They've got the land, and not content if they can’t shoot the landlords! ” 

‘“‘If you think, my lord, that by any personal explanation of mine, 
I could enable the Minister to make his answer in the House more 
plausible—” 

‘‘ Leave the plausibility to himself, sir,’’ and then he added, half aloud : 
‘‘ He'll be unintelligible enough without you. There, go, and get some 
breakfast—come back afterwards, and I'll dictate my letter of resignation. 
Maude has had a letter from Atlee. Shrewd fellow, Atlee—done the 
thing well.” 

As Walpole was near the door, his Excellency said: ‘‘ You can have 
Guatemala, if they have not given it away. It will get you out of 
Europe, which is the first thing, and with the yellow fever it may 
do more.”’ 

‘I’m profoundly grateful, my lord,’ said he, bowing low. 

‘* Maude of course would not go, so it ends that.” 

‘‘T am deeply touched by the interest your lordship vouchsafes to my 
concerns.” 

‘Try and live five years, and you'll have a retiring allowance. The 
last fellow did, but was eaten by a crocodile out bathing.”” And with this 
he resumed his Times, and turned away, while Walpole hastened off to 
his room, in a frame of mind very far from comfortable or reassuring. 
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Various enthusiastic persons have recently been celebrating the centenary 
of Sir W. Scott’s birth. Some people may possibly inquire whether there is 
any particular reason for remembering a man at the distance of precisely 
one hundred years from his first appearance in the world. Would not a 
more appropriate epoch be at the expiration of a similar period from the 
appearance of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, or of Waverley? And that 
suggests the further question whether the celebration, if postponed to the 
year 1905 or 1914, would produce any vivid enthusiasm. The doubt 
would have seemed profane a very few years ago; and yet we may already, 
perhaps, find some reason for suspecting that the great ‘‘ Wizard” has 
lost some of his magic power, and that the warmth of our first love is 
departed. How many of those ladies and gentlemen who recently appeared 
in costume at the Waverley Ball were able to draw upon the stores of their 
memory, and how many were forced to cram for the occasion? A question, 
perhaps, not to be asked; but certainly one not to be answered with too 
much confidence by those who reflect upon the stock of information 
generally at the disposal of a well-educated English man or woman. We 
have heard it said—in private, be it understood, for such utterances do not 
so easily find their way into print, and least of all do they intrude into 
the speeches of centenary orators—that Scott is dull. People whisper 
dark hints of their hesitating allegiance to literary monarchs before the 
voice of rebellion swells into open expression. Yet even a muttered dis- 
content sounds strange to middle-aged persons, who, in their school- 
boy days, could spout the Death of Marmion or the Description of 
Melrose Abbey, till wise elders checked their undue excitement, or who 
followed with breathless interest the heroics of Meg Merrilies, and felt for 
the gallant Locksley almost as warm an enthusiasm as for the immortal 
Shaw the Lifeguardsman. Perhaps even the fame of that hero is growing 
dim. We don’t talk about the Battle of Waterloo so much as formerly, 
and should rather blush to quote the ‘“‘ Up, Guards, and at them,” even 
if historical criticism had not ruined that with so many other fine phrases. 
And yet, to couple the name of Scott with dulness sounds profane, 
especially when one remembers the kind of literature which is bought 
with avidity at railway bookstalls, and, for some mysterious reason, sup- 
posed to be amusing. If Scott is to be called dull, what reputation is 
to be pronounced safe? Will our descendants yawn portentously over 
the Pickwick Papers, wonder how anybody could have been amused by 
the humours of Dick Swiveller, and even find fault with Mrs. Gamp ? 
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Greater revolutions have taken place in the popular taste. One literary 
dynasty succeeds another with strange rapidity ; and the number of writers 
who enjoy what we are pleased to call immortality is singularly small. 
How many English authors between Shakspeare and Scott ure still alive, 
in the sense of being familiar, not merely to students, but to the ordinary 
bulk of conventionally ‘‘ educated persons ?’’ Not long ago an author 
took for his motto a passage from one of Pope’s most famous poems, which 
was known by heart to all our grandfathers. Amongst a large circle of 
highly intelligent readers scarcely one could trace it to its origin. A few 
fragments of Pope have fixed themselves in our stock of generally-known 
quotations, and he is far less dead than most of our great reputations ; 
but, in spite of his vivacity and his brilliance, the bulk of his writings has 
retired from our tables to our bookshelves. How many people can now 
read Clarissa Harlowe which so many great authorities have pronounced 
to be the masterpiece of English fiction ? Would any large minority of 
first-class men be ready to stand an examination in Tom Jones or Tristram 
Shandy? But our scepticism is, perhaps, leading us upon dangerous 
ground. It is enough to say that, if the charge of dulness merely means 
that the same change is passing over Scott which has already dimmed the 
glory of Fielding and Richardson and Pope, and almost every eminent 
writer in the language, it may be admitted without offence. It means 
merely that he has lost that gloss of novelty which alone induces those 
people to read whose reading is habitually conducted at a gallop. Nobody 
can kill an hour in an express train who has been dead for twenty-five 
years. The question, however, must be asked whether the decay of 
interest in Scott does not mean something more than this. The lapse 
of time must, in all cases, corrode some of the alloy with which the pure 
metal of all, even of the very first writers, is inevitably mixed. That Scott 
adulterated his writings with inferior materials, and in some cases beat 
out his gold uncommonly thin, cannot be denied. But when time has done 
its worst, will there be some permanent residue to delight a distant posterity, 
or will his whole work gradually crumble into fragments? Will some of his 
best performances stand out like a cathedral amongst ruined hovels, or will 
they all sink into the dust together, and the outlines of what once charmed 
the world be traced only by Dryasdust and historians of literature? It is 
a painful task to examine such questions impartially. This probing a great 
reputation and doubting whether we can come to anything solid at the 
bottom, is specially painful in regard to Scott. For he has, at least, this 
merit, that he is one of those rare natures for whom we feel not merely 
admiration but affection. We cherish the fame of Byron or Pope or Swift, 
in spite of, not on account of, their personal characters ; if we satisfied 
ourselves that their literary reputations were founded on the sand, we 
might partly console ourselves with the thought that we were only 
depriving bad men of a title to genius. But for Scott most men feel in 
even stronger measure that kind of warm fraternal regard which Macaulay 
and Thackeray expressed for the amiable, but, perhaps, rather cold-blooded, 
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one hundred years from his first appearance in the world. Would not a 
more appropriate epoch be at the expiration of a similar period from the 
appearance of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, or of Waverley? And that 
suggests the further question whether the celebration, if postponed to the 
year 1905 or 1914, would produce any vivid enthusiasm. The doubt 
would have seemed profane a very few years ago; and yet we may already, 
perhaps, find some reason for suspecting that the great ‘‘ Wizard”’ has 
lost some of his magic power, and that the warmth of our first love is 
departed. How many of those ladies and gentlemen who recently appeared 
in costume at the Waverley Ball were able to draw upon the stores of their 
memory, and how many were forced to cram for the occasion? A question, 
perhaps, not to be asked; but certainly one not to be answered with too 
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dark hints of their hesitating allegiance to literary monarchs before the 
voice of rebellion swells into open expression. Yet even a muttered dis- 
content sounds strange to middle-aged persons, who, in their school- 
boy days, could spout the Death of Marmion or the Description of 
Melrose Abbey, till wise elders checked their undue excitement, or who 
followed with breathless interest the heroics of Meg Merrilies, and felt for 
the gallant Locksley almost as warm an enthusiasm as for the immortal 
Shaw the Lifeguardsman. Perhaps even the fame of that hero is growing 
dim. We don’t talk about the Battle of Waterloo so much as formerly, 
and should rather blush to quote the ‘“‘ Up, Guards, and at them,” even 
if historical criticism had not ruined that with so many other fine phrases. 
And yet, to couple the name of Scott with dulness sounds profane, 
especially when one remembers the kind of literature which is bought 
with avidity at railway bookstalls, and, for some mysterious reason, sup- 
posed to be amusing. If Scott is to be called dull, what reputation is 
to be pronounced safe? Will our descendants yawn portentously over 
the Pickwick Papers, wonder how anybody could have been amused by 
the humours of Dick Swiveller, and even find fault with Mrs. Gamp ? 
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Greater revolutions have taken place in the popular taste. One literary 
dynasty succeeds another with strange rapidity ; and the number of writers 
who enjoy what we are pleased to call immortality is singularly small. 
How many English authors between Shakspeare and Scott are still alive, 
in the sense of being familiar, not merely to students, but to the ordinary 
bulk of conventionally ‘‘ educated persons ?’”’ Not long ago an author 
took for his motto a passage from one of Pope’s most famous poems, which 
was known by heart to all our grandfathers. Amongst a large circle of 
highly intelligent readers scarcely one could trace it to its origin. A few 
fragments of Pope have fixed themselves in our stock of generally-known 
quotations, and he is far less dead than most of our great reputations ; 
but, in spite of his vivacity and his brilliance, the bulk of his writings has 
retired from our tables to our bookshelves. How many people can now 
read Clarissa Harlowe which so many great authorities have pronounced 
to be the masterpiece of English fiction ? Would any large minority of 
first-class men be ready to stand an examination in Tom Jones or Tristram 
Shandy? But our scepticism is, perhaps, leading us upon dangerous 
ground. It is enough to say that, if the charge of dulness merely means 
that the same change is passing over Scott which has already dimmed the 
glory of Fielding and Richardson and Pope, and almost every eminent 
writer in the language, it may be admitted without offence. It means 
merely that he has lost that gloss of novelty which alone induces those 
people to read whose reading is habitually conducted at a gallop. Nobody 
can kill an hour in an express train who has been dead for twenty-five 
years. The question, however, must be asked whether the decay of 
interest in Scott does not mean something more than this. The lapse 
of time must, in all cases, corrode some of the alloy with which the pure 
metal of all, even of the very first writers, is inevitably mixed. That Scott 
adulterated his writings with inferior materials, and in some cases beat 
out his gold uncommonly thin, cannot be denied. But when time has done 
its worst, will there be some permanent residue to delight a distant posterity, 
or will his whole work gradually crumble into fragments ? Will some of his 
best performances stand out like a cathedral amongst ruined hovels, or will 
they all sink into the dust together, and the outlines of what once charmed 
the world be traced only by Dryasdust and historians of literature? It is 
a painful task to examine such questions impartially. This probing a great 
reputation and doubting whether we can come to anything solid at the 
bottom, is specially painful in regard to Scott. For he has, at least, this 
merit, that he is one of those rare natures for whom we feel not merely 
admiration but affection. We cherish the fame of Byron or Pope or Swift, 
in spite of, not on account of, their personal characters; if we satisfied 
ourselves that their literary reputations were founded on the sand, we 
might partly console ourselves with the thought that we were only 
depriving bad men of a title to genius. But for Scott most men feel in 
even stronger measure that kind of warm fraternal regard which Macaulay 
and Thackeray expressed for the amiable, but, perhaps, rather cold-blooded, 
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Addison. The manliness and the sweetness of the man’s nature predispose 
us to return the most favourable verdict in our power. And we may add 
that Scott is one of the last great English writers whose influence extended 
beyond his island, and gave a stimulus to the development of European 
thought. We cannot afford to surrender our faith in one to whom, what- 
ever his permanent merits, we must trace so much that is characteristic 
of the mind of the nineteenth century. Whilst, finally, if we have any 
Scotch blood in our veins, we must be more or less than men to turn a 
deaf ear to the promptings of patriotism. When Shakspeare’s fame decays 
everywhere else, the inhabitants of Stratford-on-Avon, if it still exist, 
should still revere their tutelary saint; and the old town of Edinburgh 
should tremble in its foundations when a sacrilegious hand is laid upon 
the glory of Scott. 

Let us, however, take courage, and, with such impartiality as we may 
possess, endeavour to sift the wheat from the chaff. And, by way of 
following a safe guide, let us dwell for a little on the judgment pronounced 
upon Scott by one whose name should never be mentioned without profound 
respect, and who has a special claim to be heard in this case. Mr. Carlyle 
is both a man of genius and a Scotchman. His own writings show in 
every line that he comes of the same strong Protestant race from which 
Scott received his best qualities. ‘‘ The Scotch national character,” says 
Mr. Carlyle himseif, ‘‘ originates in many circumstances. First of all, the 
Saxon stuff there was to work on; but next, and beyond all else except 
that, in the Presbyterian gospel of John Knox. It seems a good national 
character, and, on some sides, not so good. Let Scott thank John Knox, 
for he owed him much, little as he dreamed of debt in that quarter! No 
Scotchman of his time was more entirely Scotch than Walter Scott: the 
good and the not so good, which all Scotchmen inherit, ran through every 
fibre of him.” Nothing more true; and yet the words would be even 
more strikingly appropriate if for Walter Scott we substitute Thomas 
Carlyle. Even Sartor Resartus loses perceptibly unless it is read with a 
broad Scotch accent. And to this source of sympathy we might add 
others. Who in this generation could rival Scott’s talent for the 
picturesque, unless it be Mr. Carlyle? Who has done so much to apply 
the lesson which Scott, as he says, first taught us—that the ‘ bygone 
ages of the world were actually filled by living men, not by protocols, 
state-papers, controversies, and abstractions of men?’ If Scott would in 
old days—we still quote his critic—have harried cattle in Tynedale or 
cracked crowns in Redswire, would not Mr. Carlyle have thundered from 
the pulpit of John Knox his own gospel, only in slightly altered phrase- 
ology—that shams should not live but die, and that men should do what 
work lies nearest to their hands, as in the presence of the eternities and 
the infinite silences ? 

That last parallel reminds us that if there are points of similarity, 
there are contrasts both wide and deep. The rugged old apostle had 
probably a very low opinion of moss-troopers, and Mr. Carlyle has a 
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message to deliver to his fellow-creatures, which is not quite according to 
Scott. And thus we see throughout his interesting essay a kind of 
struggle between two opposite tendencies—a genuine liking for the man, 
tempered by a sense that Scott dealt rather too much in those same 
shams to pass muster with a stern moral censor. Nobody can touch 
Scott’s character more finely. There is a perfect little anecdote told in 
charming Carlylese which every reader must remember: how there was a 
“little Blenheim cocker ’’ of singular sensibility and sagacity ; how the 
said cocker would at times fall into musings like those of a Wertherean 
poet, and lived in perpetual fear of strangers, regarding them all as 
potentially dog-stealers; how the dog was, nevertheless, endowed with 
‘most amazing moral tact,’ and specially hated the genus quack and, 
above all, that of acrid-quack. ‘‘ These,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘though 
never so clear-starched, bland-smiling, and beneficent, he absolutely would 
have no trade with. Their very sugar-cake was unavailing. He said with 
emphasis, as clearly as barking could say it, ‘ Acrid-quack, avaunt!’’’ But 
once, when “a tall, irregular, busy-looking man came halting by,” that 
wise, nervous little dog ran towards him, and began “ fawning, frisking, 
licking at the feet’ of Sir Walter Scott. No reader of reviews could have 
done better, says Mr. Carlyle; and, indeed, that canine testimonial was 
worth having. We prefer that little anecdote, told with a humour which 
reminds us oddly of Lamb, even to Lockhart’s account of the pig which 
had a romantic affection for the author of Waverley. Its relater at least 
perceived and loved that unaffected benevolence, which invested even 
Scott’s bodily presence with a kind of natural aroma, perceptible, as it 
would appear, to very far-away cousins. But Mr. Carlyle is on his 
guard, and though his sympathy flows kindly enough, it is rather harshly 
intercepted by his sterner mood. He cannot, indeed, but warm to Scott 
at the end. After touching on the sad scene of Scott’s closing years, at 
once ennobled and embittered by that last desperate struggle to clear off 
the burden of debt, he concludes with genuine feeling. ‘It can be said of 
Scott, when he departed he took a man’s life along with him. No sounder 
piece of British manhood was put together in that eighteenth century of 
time. Alas, his fine Scotch face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity, and 
goodness, when we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all worn 
with care, the joy all fled from it, ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. 
We shall never forget it—we shall never see it again. Adieu, Sir Walter, 
pride of all Scotchmen ; take our proud and sad farewell.” 

And now it is time to turn to the failings which, in Mr. Carlyle’s 
opinion, mar this pride of all Scotchmen, and make his permanent reputa- 
tion doubtful. The faults upon which he dwells are, of course, those 
which are more or less acknowledged by all sound critics. Scott, says 
Mr. Carlyle, had no great gospel to deliver ; he had nothing of the martyr 
about him ; he slew no monsters and stirred no deep emotions. He did 
not believe in anything, and did not even disbelieve in anything: he 
was content to take the world as it came—the false and the true mixed 
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indistinguishably together. One Ram-dass, a Hindoo, ‘“ who set up for 
god-head lately,”’ being asked what he meant to do with the sins of man- 
kind, replied that ‘‘ he had fire enough in his belly to burn up all the sins 
in the world.” Ram-dass had “some spice of sense in him.” Now, of 
fire of that kind we can detect few sparks in Scott. He was a thoroughly 
healthy, sound, vigorous Scotchman, with an eye for the main chance, but 
not much of an eye for the eternities. And that unfortunate commercial 
element, which caused the misery of his life, was equally mischievous to 
his work. He cared for no results of his working but such as could be 
seen by the eye, and, in one sense or other, ‘ handled, looked at, and 
buttoned into the breeches’-pocket.”” He regarded literature rather as 
a trade than an art; and literature, unless it is a very poor affair, should 
have higher aims than that of “harmlessly amusing indolent, languid 
men.” Scott would not afford the time or the trouble to go to the root of 
the matter, and is content to amuse us with mere contrasts of costume, 
which will lose their interest when the swallow-tail is as obsolete as the 
buff-coat. And then he fell into the modern sin of extempore writing, and 
deluged the world with the first hasty overflowings of his mind, instead of 
straining and refining it till he could bestow the pure essence upon us. In 
short, his career is summed up in the phrase that it was ‘“ writing im- 
promptu novels to buy farms with ”—a melancholy end, truly, for a man 
of rare genius. Nothing is sadder than to hear of such a man ‘ writing 
himself out; and it is pitiable, indeed, that Scott should be the example 
of that fate which rises most naturally to our minds. ‘‘ Something very 
perfect in its kind,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘ might have come from Scott, nor 
was it a low kind—nay, who knows how high, with studious self-concen- 
tration, he might have gone : what wealth nature implanted in him, which 
his circumstances, most unkind while seeming to be kindest, had never 
impelled him to unfold ?” 

There is undoubtedly some truth in the severer criticisms to which 
some more kindly sentences are a pleasant relief; and there is something 
too which most persons will be apt to consider as rather harsher than 
necessary. Is not the moral preacher intruding a little too much on the 
province of the literary critic? In fact we fancy that, in the midst of 
these energetic remarks, Mr. Carlyle is conscious of certain half-expressed 
doubts. The name of Shakspeare occurs several times in the course of 
his remarks, and suggests to us that we can hardly condemn Scott 
whilst acquitting the greatest name in our literature. Scott, it seems, 
wrote for money ; he coined his brains into cash to buy farms. Well, and 
did not Shakspeare do pretty much the same? As Mr. Carlyle himself 
puts it, “beyond drawing audiences to the Globe Theatre, Shakspeare 
contemplated no result in those plays of his.” Shakspeare, as Pope putsit, 


Whom you and every playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 
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To write for money was once held to be disgraceful; and Byron, as 
we know, taunted Scott, because his publishers combined | 


To yield their muse just half-a-crown a line ; 


whilst Scott seems half to admit that his conduct required justification, 
and urges that he sacrificed to literature very fair chances in his original 
profession. Many people might, perhaps, be disposed to take a bolder line 
of defence. Cut out of English fiction all that which has owed its birth 
more or less to a desire of earning money honourably, and the residue 
would be painfully small. The truth, indeed, seems to be simple. No 
good work is done when the one impelling motive is the desire of making 
a little money; but some of the best work that has ever been done, has 
been indirectly due to the impecuniosity of the labourers. When a man 
is empty he makes a very poor job of it, in straining colourless trash from 
his hardbound brains ; but when his mind is full to bursting he may still 
require the spur of a moderate craving for cash to induce him to take the 
decisive plunge. Scott illustrates both cases. The melancholy drudgery 
of his later years was forced from him in spite of nature; but nobody 
ever wrote more spontaneously than Scott when he was composing his 
early poems and novels. If the precedent of Shakspeare is good for 
anything, it is good for this. Shakspeare, it may be, had a more moderate 
ambition; but there seems to be no reason why the desire of a good 
house at Stratford should be intrinsically nobler than the desire of a 
fine estate at Abbotsford. But then, it is urged, Scott allowed himself to 
write with preposterous haste. And Shakspeare, who never blotted a 
line? What is the great difference between them? Mr. Carlyle fecls 
that here too Scott has at least a very good precedent to allege; but he 
endeavours to establish a distinction. It was right, he says, for Shak- 
speare to write rapidly, ‘“‘being ready to do it. And herein truly 
lies the secret of the matter; such swiftness of writing, after due 
energy of preparation, is, doubtless, the right method; the hot furnace 
having long worked and simmered, let the pure gold flow out at one 
gush.’ Could there be a better description of Scott in his earlier 
years? He published his first poem of any pretensions at thirty- 
four, an age which Shelley and Keats never reached, and which Byron 
only passed by two years. Waverley came out when he was forty-three— 
most of our modern novelists have written themselves out long before they 
arrive at that respectable period of life. From a child he had been 
accumulating the knowledge and the thoughts that at last found expres- 
sion in his work. He had been a teller of stories before he was well in 
breeches ; and had worked hard till middle life in accumulating vast stores 
-of picturesque imagery. The delightful notes to all his books give us 
some impression of the fulness of mind which poured forth a boundless 
torrent of anecdote to the guests at Abbotsford. We only repine at the 
prodigality of the harvest when we forget the long process of culture by 
which it was produced. And, more than this, when we look at the 
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peculiar characteristics of Scott’s style—that easy flow of narrative never 
heightening into epigram, but always full of a charm of freshness and fancy 
most difficult to analyze—we may well doubt whether much labour would 
have improved or injured him. No man ever depended more on the per- 
fectly spontaneous flow of his narratives. Mr. Carlyle quotes Schiller against 
him, amongst other and greater names. We need not attempt to compare 
the two men; but do not Schiller’s tragedies smell rather painfully of the 
lamp ? Does not the professor of esthetics pierce a little too distinctly 
through the exterior of the poet? And, for one example, are not 
Schiller’s excellent but remarkably platitudinous peasants in William Tell 
miserably colourless alongside of Scott’s rough border dalesmen, racy of 
speech, and redolent of their native soil in every word and gesture? To 
every man his method according to his talent. Scott is the most per- 
fectly delightful of story-tellers, and it is the very essence of story-telling 
that it should not follow prescribed canons of criticism, but be as natural 
as the talk by firesides, and, it is to be feared, over many gallons of 
whisky-toddy, of which it is, in fact, the refined essence. Scott skims 
off the cream of his varied stores of popular tradition and antiquarian 
learning with strange facility ; but he had tramped through many a long 
day’s march, and pored over innumerable ballads and forgotten writers 
before he had anything to skim. Had he not—if we may use the word 
without offence—been cramming all his life, and practising the art of story- 
telling every day he lived? Probably the most striking incidents of his 
books are in reality mere modifications of anecdotes which he had rehearsed 
a hundred times before, just disguised enough to fit into his story. 
Who can read, for example, the wondrous legend of the blind piper in 
Redgaunilet without seeing that it bears all the marks of long elaboration 
as clearly as one of those discourses of Whitfield, which, by constant 
repetition, became marvels of dramatic art? He was an impromptu 
composer, in the sense that when his anecdotes once reached paper, they 
flowed rapidly, and were little corrected; but the correction must have 
been substantially done in many cases long before they appeared in the 
state of ‘‘ copy.” 

Let us, however, pursue the indictment a little further. Scott did not 
believe in anything in particular. Yet once more, did Shakspeare? There 
is surely a poetry of doubt as well as a poetry of conviction, or what shall 
we say to Hamlet? Appearing in such an age as the end of the last and 
the beginning of this century, Scott could but share the intellectual 
atmosphere in which he was born, and at that day, whatever we may 
think of this, few people had any strong faith to boast of. Why should 
not a poet stand aside from the chaos of conflicting opinions, so far as he 
was able to extricate himself from the unutterable confusion around them, 
and show us what was beautiful in the world as he saw it, without 
striving to combine the office of prophet with his more congenial occupa- 
tion? Some such answer might be worked out; but we begin to feel a 
certain hesitation as to the soundness of our argument. Mr. Carlyle did not 
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mean to urge so feeble a criticism as that Scott had no very uncompro- 
mising belief in the Thirty-nine Articles ; for that is a weakness which he 
would share with many undeniably good writers. The criticism points to 
a different and more unfortunate deficiency. ‘‘ While Shakspeare werks 
from the heart outwards, Scott,”’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘ works from the skin 
inwards, never getting near the heart of men.” The books are addressed 
entirely to the every-day mind. They have nothing to do with emotions 
or principles, beyond those of the ordinary country gentleman ; and, we 
may add, of the country gentleman with his digestion in good order, and 
his hereditary gout still in the distant future. The more inspiring 
thoughts, the deeper passions, are altogether beyond his range. If in 
his width of sympathy, and his vivid perception of character within 
certain limits, he reminds us of Shakspeare, we can find no analogy in 
his writings to the passion of Romeo and Juliet, or to the intellectual 
agony of Hamlet. The charge, we see, is not really that Scott lacks 
faith, but that he never appeals, one way or the other, to the faculties 
which make faith a vital necessity to some natures, or lead to a desperate 
revolt against established faiths in others. If Byron and Scott could have 
been combined ; if the energetic passions of the one could have been joined 
to the healthy nature and quick sympathies of the other, we might have 
seen another Shakspeare in the nineteenth century. As it is, both of 
them are maimed and imperfect on different sides. It is, in fact, remark- 
able how Scott fails when he attempts a flight into the regions where he is 
less at home than in his ordinary style. Take, for instance, a passage 
from Rob Roy, where our dear friend, the Baillie, Nicol Jarvie, is taken 
prisoner by Rob Roy’s amiable wife, and appeals to her feelings of kinship. 
‘¢ ¢T dinna ken,’ said the undaunted Baillie, ‘if the kindred has ever been 
weel redd out to you yet, cousin—but it’s kenned, and can be proved. 
My mother, Elspeth Macfarlane (otherwise MacGregor), was the wife of 
my father, Denison Nicol Jarvie (peace be with them baith), and Elspeth 
was the daughter of Farlane Macfarlane (or MacGregor), at the shieling of 
Loch Sloy. Now this Farlane Macfarlane (or MacGregor), as his 
surviving daughter, Magey Macfarlane, wha married Duncan Macnab of 
Stuckavrallachan, can testify, stood as near to your gudeman, Robin 
MacGregor, as in the fourth degree of kindred, fur : 

‘The virago lopped the genealogical tree by demanding haughtily, 
If a stream of rushing water acknowledged any relation with the portion 
withdrawn from it for the mean domestic uses of those who dwelt on 
its banks?” 

What are we to say to this? That the Baillie is as real a human 
being as ever lived—as the present Lord Mayor, or Mr. Edmond Beales, 
or Dandie Dinmont, or Sir Walter himself; and that Mrs. MacGregor has 
obviously just stepped off the boards of a minor theatre, devoted to the 
melodrama. As long as Scott keeps to his strong ground, his figures are 
as good flesh and blood as ever walked in the Salt-market of Glasgow ; 
when once he tries his heroics, he manufactures his characters from the 
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materials used by the frequenters of masked balls. There are, indeed, 
occasions, on which his genius does not so signally desert him. Balfour 
of Burley may rub shoulders against genuine Covenanters, and west- 
country Whigs without betraying his fictitious origin. The Master of 
Ravenswood attitudinizes a little too much with his Spanish cloak and his 
slouched hat ; but we feel really sorry for him when he disappears in the 
Kelpie’s Flow. And when Scott has to do with his own peasants, with 
the thoroughbred Presbyterian Scotchman, he can bring real tragic events 
from his homely materials. Douce Davie Deans, distracted between his 
religious principles and his desire of saving his daughter's life, and seeking 
relief even in the midst of his agonies, by that admirable burst of spiritual 
pride: ‘‘ Though I will neither exalt myself nor pull down others, I wish 
that every man and woman in this land had kept the true testimony and 
the middle and straight path, as it were on the ridge of a hill, where wind 
and water steals, avoiding right-hand snares and extremes, and left-hand 
way-slidings, as well as Johnny Dodds of Farthy’s acre and ae man mair 
that shall be nameless ’’—Davie, we say, is as admirable a figure as ever 
appeared in fiction. It is a pity that he was mixed up with the conven- 
tional madwoman, Madge Wildfire, and that a story most touching in its 
native simplicity, was twisted and tortured into needless intricacy. These 
pathetic passages, with others that might be mentioned, imply after all a 
rather narrow compass of feeling. The religious exaltation of Balfour, or 
the religious pigheadedness of Davie Deans, are picturesquely described ; 
but they are given from the point of view of the kindly humorist, rather 
than of one who can sympathize with the sublimity of an intense faith in 
a homely exterior. And though many good judges hold the Bride of 
Lammermoor to be Scott’s best performance, in virtue of the loftier 
passions which animate the chief actors in the tragedy, we are, after all, 
called upon to sympathize rather with the gentleman of good family who 
can’t ask his friends to dinner without an unworthy device to hide his 
poverty, than with the passionate lover whose mistress has her heart broken. 
Surely this is the vulgarest side of the story. Scott, in short, fails 
unmistakeably in pure passion of all kinds ; and for that reason his heroes 
are for the most part mere wooden blocks to hang a story on. Crans- 
toun in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Graeme in the Lady of the Lake, or 
Wilton in Marmion, are all unspeakable bores. Waverley himself, and 
Lovel in the Antiquary, and Vanbeest Brown in Guy Mannering, and 
Harry Morton in Old Mortality, and, in short, the whole series of Scott’s 
pattern young men, are all chips of the same block. It is quite painful to 
observe how much pains he takes with them; they can all run, and ride, 
and fight, and make pretty speeches, and express the most becoming 
sentiments ; but somehow they all partake of one fault, the same which 
was charged against the otherwise incomparable horse, namely, that they 
are dead. There is not a spark of vitality in the whole party. They are 
like the five brothers Osbaldistone, who were mixtures in different pro- 
portions of sot, gamekeeper, horse-jockey, bully, and fool. We must 
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indeed substitute some more complimentary qualities, yet, with the excep- 
tion of sot and bully, it must be confessed that these qualities appear 
more or less conspicuously even in these patterns of their sex. And we 
must confess that this is a considerable drawback from Scott’s novels. To 
take the passion out of a novel is something like taking the sunlight out 
of a landscape; and to condemn all the heroes to be utterly commonplace 
is to remove the centre of interest in a manner detrimental to the best 
intents of the story. When Thackeray endeavoured to restore Rebecca to 
her rightful place in Ivanhoe, he was only doing what is more or less 
desirable in all the series. We long to dismount these insipid creatures 
from the pride of place, and to supplant them by some of the admirable 
characters who are doomed to play subsidiary paris. And yet we may 
fairly assert that after many deductions there remains a whole gallery of 
portraits which could have been drawn by none but a master. If Scott has 
contributed no great characters, like Hamlet, or Don Quixote, or Mephi- 
stopheles, to the world of fiction, he is the undisputed parent of a whole 
population full of enduring vitality, and, if rising to no ideal standard, yet 
reflecting with unrivalled clearness the characteristics of some of the 
strongest and sturdiest of the races of man. 

If, indeed, Scott, feeling instinctively that lofty passion was out of 
his reach, had confined himself to the ordinary daylight of common sense 
and common nature, he would have perhaps left more enduring work, 
though he would have produced a less marked impression at the time. 
Unluckily, or luckily,—who shall say which ?—he took to that “ buff- 
jerkin” business of which Mr. Carlyle speaks so contemptuously, and 
fairly carried away the hearts of his contemporaries by a lavish display 
of mediwval upholstery. Lockhart tells us that Scott could not bear the 
commonplace daubings of walls with uniform coats of white, blue, and 
grey. All the roofs at Abbotsford ‘‘ were, in appearance at least, of 
carved oak, relieved by coats-of-arms duly-blazoned at the intersections 
of beams, and resting on cornices, to the eye, of the same material, but 
composed of casts in plaster of Paris, after the foliage, the flowers, the 
grotesque monsters and dwarfs, and sometimes the beautiful heads of 
nuns and confessors, on which he had doated from infancy among the 
cloisters of Melrose Abbey.” That anecdote, recounted by the admiring 
Lockhart, gives the true secret of all Scott's failures. The plaster looks 
as well as the carved oak—for atime; but the day speedily comes when 
the sham crumbles into ashes, and Scott’s knights and nobles, like his 
carved cornices, became dust in the next generation. It is hard to say 
it, and yet we fear it must be admitted that the whole of those historical 
novels, which once charmed all men, and for which we have still a lingering 
affection, are rapidly converting themselves into mere débris of plaster of 
Paris. Even our dear Ivanhoe is on the high-road to ruin; it is vanishing 
as fast as one of Sir Joshua’s most carelessly painted pictures; and 
perhaps we ought not to regret it. Sir F. Palgrave says somewhere that 
‘historical novels are mortal enemies to history,” and we shall venture 
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to add that they are mortal enemies to fiction. There may be an 
exception or two, but as a rule the task is simply impracticable. The 
novelist is bound to come so near to the facts that we feel the unreality 
of his portraits. Either the novel becomes pure cram, a dictionary of 
antiquities dissolved in a thin solution of romance, or, which is generally 
more refreshing, it takes leave of accuracy altogether and simply takes the 
plot and the costume from history, but allows us to feel that genuine 
moderns are masquerading in the dress of a bygone century. Even in 
the last case, it generally results in a kind of dance in fetters and a com- 
parative breakdown under self-imposed obligations. Ivanhoe and Kenil- 
worth and Quentin Durward and the rest are of course bare blank impos- 
sibilities. No such people ever lived and talked on this planet ; fragments 
of genuine history and fragments of genuine character may be embedded 
in the plaster of Paris, but there is no solidity or permanence in the work- 
manship. The love of these conventional heroes unluckily sank very 
deeply into Scott’s mind. His puritans are generally better than his 
cavaliers, though he loved the cavaliers best in theory, just so far as 
in the puritans he was really painting from the life around him and only 
transporting modern Scotchmen into antiquated surroundings. The evil 
extends beyond the purely historical romances. Scott, for example, 
invented the modern Highlander. It is to him more than to anybody 
else that we owe the strange perversion of facts which induces a good 
Lowland Scot to fancy himself more nearly allied to the semi-barbarous 
wearers of the tartan than to his English blood-relations. This fashion 
of talking twaddle about claymores and targets and kilts reached its 
height, as Macaulay remarks, in the marvellous performance of our 
venerated ruler, George IV. That monarch, he observes, ‘‘ thought that 
he could not give a more striking proof of his respect for the usages which 
had prevailed in Scotland before the Union than by disguising himself in 
what, before the Union, was considered by nine Scotchmen out of ten 
as the dress of a thief.’’ The passage recalls one of the most tragi-comic 
passages in Scott’s life. When we think of the great poet appropriating 
the wine-glass in which his sacred Majesty had drank his first draught in 
Scotland, and carelessly sitting down upon it afterwards, we can only say, 
in the words of Pope,— 


Who would not laugh if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep if—Waverley—were he ? 


That the sturdiest piece of manhood in the British Islands should lower 
himself to that wretched bit of mock loyalty amounts almost to a national 
misfortune. The same might be illustrated by a picture at one of the 
interesting portrait exhibitions. There, in South Kensington, was hung 
up for the admiration of all men, a representation of George IV., which it 
was simply impossible to contemplate without exploding ina laugh. It 
portrayed a stalwart highlander in full costume, some seven or eight feet 
high, as far as could be judged, and with the most tremendous muscular 
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development. Above its shoulders rose a black cylindrical column, which 
was, in fact, the stock with which our ancestors used to encourage an attack 
of apoplexy. Above this again appeared the red puffy cheeks of the first 
gentleman in Europe, suggestive of innumerable bottles of port and bur- 
gundy at Carlton House. And the whole structure was surmounted by a 
bonnet with waving plumes. Anything more grotesque and more significant 
of the taste of the epoch could hardly be invented. And Scott was chiefly 
responsible for disguising that elderly London debauchee in the costume 
of a wild Gaelic cattle-stealer, and was apparently insensible of the gross 
absurdity. We are told that an air of burlesque was thrown over the 
proceedings at Holyrood by the apparition of a true London alderman in 
the same costume as his master. We could almost hope that by some 
strange blunder, Wilkie had painted the alderman instead of the monarch. 
Alas! the evidence is too strong; and such as we have seen was the 
earthy idol before whom Scott delighted to bow his manly head. Let us 
pass by with a passing lamentation that so great and good a man should 
have encouraged the miserable British tendency for explaining unselfish 
loyalty by gross snobbishness and fancying that it is the genuine article. 
This miserable taint of unreality threatens Scott's genius more than any 
other defect; and so far Mr. Carlyle’s verdict can hardly be disputed. 
Already we have lost our love of buff jerkins and other scraps from 
medieval museums, and Scott is suffering from having preferred working 
in stucco to carving in marble. The mediavalism of this day is perhaps 
deficient in any real vitality; yet we have got some way in advance of 
Strawberry Hill and Abbotsford and the carpenter’s father of fifty years 
back. There is, however, something still to be said. Ivanhoe cannot 
be given up without some reluctance. The vivacity of the description 
—the delight with which Scott throws himself into the pursuit of his 
knicknacks and antiquarian rubbish, has something contagious about it. 
Ivanhoe, let it be granted, is no longer a work for men, but it still is, or 
still ought to be, delightful reading for boys. The ordinary boy, indeed, 
when he reads anything, seems to choose descriptions of the cricket- 
matches and boat-races in which his soul most delights. But there must 
still be some unsophisticated youths who can relish Robinson Crusoe and 
the Arabian Nights and other favourites of our own childhood, and such at 
least should pore over the ‘‘ Gentle and free passage of arms at Ashby,” 
admire those incredible feats with the long-bow which would have enabled 
Robin Hood to meet successfully a modern volunteer armed with the Martini- 
Henry, and follow the terrific head-breaking of Frond-de-Beeuf, Bois-Guilbert, 
the holy clerk of Copmanshurst, and the Noir Fainéant, even to the time 
when, for no particular reason beyond the exigencies of the story, the 
Templar suddenly falls from his horse, and is discovered, to our no small 
surprise, to be “ unscathed by the lance of the enemy,” and to have died 
a victim to the violence of his own contending passions. But if Ivanhoe 
has rightly descended from the library to the schoolroom, we should not be 
ungrateful to Scott for wasting his splendid talents on what we can hardly 
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call by a loftier name than most amusing nonsense. We could not, with- 
out venturing into boundless fields of controversy, decide upon the good 

. and the evil results of that romanticism of which Scott was the great 
English founder. This much may perhaps be safely said: a reaction from 
the eighteenth-century spirit of indiscriminating contempt for our past 
history, and specially for the ‘“‘ Dark Ages,” was necessary and right. 
At a time when the public taste was too ill educated to distinguish between 
tinsel and genuine gold, it could only be attracted by that fast failing 
material which Scott offered for its acceptance. Had he taken a loftier 
tone he might have amused people more in the twentieth century, but he 
would have produced a smaller immediate effect on his own. Why should 
not a man stir a love of art by producing daubs when neither he nor his 
audience are capable of appreciating master-pieces ? May we not at times 
accept with gratitude the sacrifice made by a genius which condescends to 
provide us with the only food that we can digest, as well as the sacrifice 
of temporary fame made by the man who works for our great grand- 
children ? It is a difficult problem, and one which we need not attempt 
to solve. Certainly, however, we must set against it that Scott contri- 
buted more than most people to that prevalent delusion of our times, that 
there is a hopeless divergence between the beautiful and the useful; that 
we cannot keep up historical associations except at the price of injuring 
our own generation, or do good now without making a clean sweep of all 
that appeals to the imagination. In so doing, he played into the hands 
of the purely obstructive people, who would not only live in a picturesque 
ruin, but build modern ruins to be like it ; the end of which is, of course, 
that which they most dread, a final revolution by catastrophe, instead 
of a continuous development. 

Scott, however, understood, and nobody has better illustrated by 
example, the true mode of connecting past and present. Mr. Palgrave, 
whose love of Scott’s poetry is, perhaps, rather stronger than we can 
generally follow, observes in the notes to the Golden Treasury that the 
songs about Brignall banks and Rosabelle exemplify ‘the peculiar skill 
with which Scott employs proper names ;”’ nor, he adds, ‘‘ is there a surer 
sign of high poetical genius.’’ The last remark might possibly be 
disputed ; if Milton possessed the same talent, so did Lord Macaulay, 
whose ballads, admirable as they are, are not first-rate poetry ; but the 
conclusion to which the remark points is one which is illustrated by each 
of these cases. The secret of the power is simply this, that a man whose 
mind is full of historical associations somehow communicates to us some- 
thing of the sentiment which they awake in himself. Scott, as all who 
saw him tell us, could never see an old tower, or a bank, or the rush of a 
stream without instantly recalling a boundless collection of appropriate 
anecdotes. He might be quoted as a case in point by those who would 
explain all poetical imagination by the power of associating ideas. He is 
the poet of association. A proper name acts upon him like a charm. It 
calls up the past days, the heroes of the ’41, or the skirmish of Drumelog, 
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or the old Covenanting times, by a spontaneous and inexplicable magic. 
When the barest natural object is taken into his imagination, all manner 
of past fancies and legends crystallize around it at once. 

Though it is more difficult to explain how the same glow which 
ennobled them to him is conveyed to his readers, the process somehow 
takes place. We catch the enthusiasm. A word, which strikes us 
as a bare abstraction in the report of the Censor General, say, or in 
a collection of poor-law returns, gains an entirely new significance when 
he touches it in the most casual manner. A kind of mellowing 
atmosphere surrounds all objects in his pages, and tinges them 
with poetical hues; and diflicult as it is to analyze the means 
by which his power is exercised, though we may guess at its 
sources, this is the secret of Scott’s most successful writing. Thus, 
for example, we have always fancied that the second title of Waverley— 
“°Tis Sixty Years Since,’—indicates precisely the distance of time at 
which a romantic novelist should place himself from his creations. They 
are just far enough from us to have acquired a certain picturesque 
colouring, which conceals the vulgarity, and yet leaves them living and 
intelligible beings. His best stories might be all described as Tales of 
My Grandfather. ‘They have the charm of anecdotes told to the narrator 
by some old man who had himself been part of what he describes. Some 
people, who condemn the sham knights and nobles and the medieval 
upholstery of Scott’s novels, have, by a natural reaction, taken a rather 
different view. There is a story of a dozen connoisseurs in the Waverley 
Novels, who agreed that each should separately write down the name of his 
favourite story, when it appeared that each had, without concert, mentioned 
St. Ronan’s Well. It has, indeed, the merit of representing modern life, 
and therefore giving no scope for the sham romantic. But the public is 
surely a wiser critic than any clique of connoisseurs; and, in this 
instance especially, we suspect that itis right. The ladies and gentle- 
men at the hotel are rather out of Scott’s peculiar line, and excellent 
as Meg Dodds and the retired nabobs may be, they are scarcely equal to 
some of the old men and women in his less prosaic novels. If we were to 
give a list of the novels which to us appear to have the best chance of 
immortality, we should mention Waverley, The Antiquary, Guy Mannering, 
Old Mortality, and the Bride of Lammermoor. Some of the others—espe- 
cially the Heart of Midlothian—contain passages equal to the best of these ; 
but those we have noticed seem to be less defaced by Scott’s inferior 
style, and they all of them depend, for their deep interest, upon the 
scenery and society with which he had been familiar in his early days, 
more or less harmonized by removal to what we may call, in a different 
sense from the common one, the twilight of history ; that period, namely, 
from which the broad glare of the present has departed, and which we can 
yet dimly observe without making use of the dark-lantern of ancient 
historians, and accepting the guidance of Dryasdust. Dandie Dinmont, 
though a contemporary of Scott’s youth, represented a fast perishing phase 
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of society ; and Balfour of Burley, though his day was past, had yet left 
his mantle with many spiritual descendants who were scarcely less familiar. 
Between the times so fixed Scott seems to exhibit his genuine power; and 
within these limits we should find it hard to name any second, or indeed 
any third. 

When naturalists wish to preserve a skeleton, they bury an animal in 
an anthill and dig him up after many days with all the perishable matter 
fairly eaten away. That is the process which great men have to undergo. 
A vast multitude of insignificant, unknown, and unconscious critics 
destroy what has no genuine power of resistance and leave the 
remainder for posterity. Much disappears in every case, and it is a 
question, perhaps, whether the firmer parts of Scott’s reputation will be 
sufficiently coherent to resist after the removal of the rubbish. We must 
admit that even his best work is of more or less mixed value, and 
that the test will be a severe one. Yet we hope, and chiefly for one 
reason, which remains to be expressed. Every great novelist describes 
many characters from the outside: but as a rule, even the greatest—and, 
with Mr. Carlyle’s leave, we will add even Shakspeare—describes only 
one from the inside: and that, we need not say, is himself. We 
must add, indeed, to make the statement accurate, that every man is 
really a highly complex personage, and, like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, 
is at least three gentlemen in one. His varying moods, or the different 
stages of developement through which he passes, may supply us with 
what we take to be different men, as Goethe utilized al]l the successive 
phases of his life, or as, to speak more conjecturally, Shakspeare in his 
cups was Falstaff, and Shakspeare melancholy was Hamlet. Not to 
work this out at length, or to supply the necessary qualifications, we may 
surely say that Scott has painted a full-length portrait of himself; and 
that no more loveable or in some respects more powerful nature was ever 
revealed to us. Scott, indeed, setting up as the landed proprietor at 
Abbotsford and solacing himself with painted plaster of Paris instead of 
carved oak, does not strike us any more than he does Mr. Carlyle, as a 
very noble phenomenon. To test Scott we may set aside such per- 
formances as Ivanhoe, Kenilworth Castle, the Monastery, and other stucco- 
work of a highly crumbling and unstable tendency. But luckily for us, we 
have also the Scott who must have been the most charming of all conceivable 
companions; the Scott who was idolized even by a judicious pig; the 
Scott, who, unlike the irritable race of literary magnates in general, never 
lost a friend, and whose presence diffused an equable glow of kindly 
feeling to the farthest limits of the social system which gravitated round 
him. He was not precisely brilliant; nobody, we know, ever wrote so 
many sentences and left so few that have fixed themselves upon us as 
established commonplaces; beyond that unlucky phrase about ‘my 
name being Macgregor and my foot being on my native heath ’’—which 
is not a very admirable sentiment—we do not at present remember a 
single gem of this kind, Landor, if we remember rightly, said that in 
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the whole of Scott’s poetry there was only one good line, that, namely, in 
the poem about Helvellyn referring to the dog of the lost man— 


When the wind waved his garments, how oft didst thou start ! 


To judge either of poetry or prose on such principles is obviously unfair. 
Scott is not one of the coruscating geniuses, throwing out epigrams at every 
turn, and sparkling with good things. But the poetry, which was first admired 
to excess and then rejected with undue contempt, is now beginning to find 
its due level. It is not poetry of the first order. It is not the poetry of 
deep meditation or of rapt enthusiasm. Much that was once admired has 
now become rather offensive than otherwise. And yet it has a charm, 
which becomes more sensible the more familiar we grow, the charm of 
unaffected and spontaneous love of nature; but not only is it perfectly in 
harmony with the nature which Scott loved so well, but it is still the best 
interpreter of the sound healthy love of wild scenery. Wordsworth, no 
doubt, goes deeper; and Byron is more vigorous; and Shelley more 
ethereal. But it is, and will remain, a good thing to have a breath from 
the Cheviots brought straight into London streets, as Scott alone can do 
it. When Washington Irving visited Scott, they had an amicable dispute 
as to the scenery: Irving, as became an American, complaining of the 
absence of forests ; Scott declaring his love for ‘‘ his honest grey hills,” 
and saying that if he did not see the heather once a year he thought he 
should die. Everybody who has refreshed himself with mountain and 
moor this summer should feel how much we owe, and how much more we 
are likely to owe in future, to the man who first inoculated us with his 
own enthusiasm, and who is still the best interpreter of the “‘ honest grey 
hills.” Scott’s poetical faculty may, perhaps, be more felt in his prose 
than his verse. The fact need not be decided; but as we read the best 
of his novels we feel ourselves transported to the ‘‘ distant Cheviots blue ;”’ 
mixing with the sturdy dalesmen, and the tough indomitable puritans of 
his native land; for their sakes we can forgive the exploded feudalism and 
the faded romance which he attempted in vain, as such an attempt must 
always be vain, to galvanize into life. The pleasure of that healthy open- 
air life, with that manly companion, is not likely to diminish ; and Scott 
as its exponent may still retain a hold upon our affections which would 
have been long ago forfeited if he had depended entirely on his romantic 
nonsense. We are rather in the habit of talking about a healthy 
animalism, and try most elaborately to be simple and manly; indeed, we 
have endeavoured to prove that the cultivation of our muscles is an 
essential part of the Christian religion. When we turn from our modern 
professors in that line, who affect a total absence of affectation, to Scott's 
Dandie Dinmonts and Edie Ochiltrees, we see the difference between the 
sham and the reality, and fancy that Scott may still have a lesson or two 
to preach to this generation. Those to come must take care of 
themselves, 
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Fleur de Lys: 
A STORY OF THE LATE WAR. 
Oe 


i: 


OnE morning last October the town of O , one of the oldest and most 
illustrious in France, underwent the humiliation of seeing a foreign army 
march in triumph through its streets. The event had been foreseen as 
inevitable more than a month beforehand ; but the town was so proud and 
patriotic, its ’scutcheon was so bright, the roll of its achievements so 
teemed with great deeds, that honest burghers, who ignored strategy, had 
been pleased to doubt to the end, half-thinking that some miracle would 
interpose to save them from such crushing degradation. But O was 
not defensible, as all military men well knew. The fortifications, behind 
which, four centuries ago, it had stood one of the most memorable sieges 
in history, had long been demolished ; and as no others had been built in 
their place, nothing could have come of resistance but bombardment and 
total ruin. To spare the population these needless sufferings, the French 
garrison had retreated—not, indeed, without fighting, for appearance’ sake 
and against double odds, a battle which was hopeless from the first. 

And so the Prussians were tramping, with bayonets fixed and helmets 
glistening, through the narrow streets of the venerable city. The morning 
was grey and a little misty; a cold, drizzling rain had been falling during 
the night ; and this, taken in connection with the sombre uniforms and 
travel-stained appearance of the invading troops, the silent throngs of 
spectators that bordered either side of the roadway, and the mournful 
notes of the cathedral bell (which happened to be tolling that morning for 
a funeral service), gave the solemnity much more the character of a burial 
procession than of a triumphal entry of conquerors. And yet there they 
were, conquerors notwithstanding, and with all the pride of conquest 
stamped on their brows. There was no mistaking the dogged but exulting 
looks, the heavy, resolute tread, and that peculiar grasp of the rifle-stock 
which speaks of being on the watch and ready to fight again at a moment’s 
notice ; nor did the spectators mistake it. Singularly enough, however, 
the predominant feeling amongst them was evidently rather one of curiosity 
than of anger. The day before, the Mayor had, in great trouble of mind, 
covered the walls of the town with placards, beseeching the inhabitants to 
be calm, and not to insult their victors; but his fears on this ground 
proved unfounded. The crowds stared, but did not seem particularly 
shocked by what they saw. Perhaps during the first five minutes, whilst 
the vanguard of Uhlans were filing past, and a band that came behind 
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them played the martial strains of the Wacht am Rhein, a murmur or two 
might have been heard, and a few French countenances might have been 
seen to turn pale; but soon this wore off. As regiment after regiment 
went by, and the crowd grew familiar with the faces of their foes, sensi- 
tiveness became blunted. By the end of an hour’s time it had almost 
vanished ; and, curiosity being then cloyed, the crowd lapsed into that 
state when it needs but a ludicrous incident to break the ice and revive 
that natural propensity to be jocular which lurks within all great con- 
courses of men; and it so chanced that the needed incident occurred. 
At a spot where four roads met was a plug-hole, which, having been some- 
how widened, formed an insidious and dangerous foot-trap. Most of the 
soldiers, with Teutonic prudence, avoided it; but one less wary set his 
foot in it, without looking, and before he could extricate himself was 
bumped by the man behind him, and this second man by a third; so that 
they all three tripped up and fell with a crash, letting go their rifles, and 
plunging their entire company into confusion; upon which a delighted 
titter broke out along the whole line of spectators. Somebody made a 
joke (rather feeble) about conquerors biting the dust, and the rest laughed 
at it. This encouraged a second wag, and then another; and from that 
moment all these Frenchmen stood consoled for the capture of their town, 
for the requisitions, and for everything else that might happen to them 
that day, by the thought that three of their vanquishers had made them- 
selves ridiculous. Happy the nation whom such episodes can cheer ! 
The remainder of the marching-past went off gaily enough. The on-lookers 
criticized with much satisfaction, though in whispers, the cut of their 
enemies’ coats, the poker-like rectitude of their backbones, the absence of 
pipe-clay on their belts, and, of course, their military tactics, which were 
generally voted absurd. 

There was at least one person, however, among the throng whose 
sentiments did not undergo the same variations of cloud and sunshine as 
those which have just been noticed, and this was a young and fair-haired 
girl of twenty. In the morning—some two hours before the Prussian 
entry—there had driven into O—— a well-appointed carriage, drawn by 
two horses, and bearing an old gentleman and his daughter. This car- 
riage stopped at a chemist’s shop, then at a surgical-bandage maker's, 
and lastly at one of those depots where all the appurtenances of a private 
ambulance might be bought—lint, linen, camp-beds, &ec.; and at all these 
places the old man and the young girl were received with marks of almost 
exaggerated respect. It is true that the carriage displayed a coronet on 
its panels, which may account, in some way, for this deference ; but it is 
also certain that the young girl was divinely beautiful, and that had she 
been anybody else but a duke’s daughter, it would have made little 
difference in the amount or in the quality of the homage which men 
would have strewed upon her path. There are faces towards which all 
men feel drawn, and whose claims to absolute worship nobody calls in 
question. Hers was one of them. It was a face that would have made a 
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craven feel chivalrous, and would have spurred a naturally honourable 
man to deeds of valour or sacrifice such as those of which legends tell. 
On the other hand, heaven help the man who should fall in love with such 
a face and not have his love requited! His life would become a torment, 
for he could never forget those features, with their sweet, grave expression 
—never ! 

The Duke—a slight, thin-visaged man of about sixty, who walked 
with a stiff knee and leaned for support on a stick—was essentially a 
French nobleman of that school who have sent the present age to 
Coventry. A Legitimist he was; not cynical or morose, but one of those 
who can feel no sort of sympathy for modern ideas ; are intimately per- 
suaded that they will all break down; and, pending this consummation, 
hold aloof, washing their hands of politics and of everything else which 
may bring them into active contact with a world which they neither 
understand nor esteem. One could read his character, his prejudices, 
his proclivities on his face as in an open book. He was dignified but 
cold ; his manners were marked by the most perfect courtesy, but—except 
when he was talking to persons of his own rank—there was in them just 
the slightest tincture of sarcasm, as if he were constantly expecting that 
his interlocutor was going to commit himself to some outrageous propo- 
sition, and as if his not doing so were a matter of surprise to him. It is 
superfluous to mention that although in the month of October last, France 
was already in the enjoyment of Republican institutions, nobody would 
have ventured to address the Duke otherwise than by his title. Thrones 
might fall and constitutions vanish, kings or emperors might be deposed 
and Frenchmen citizenize one another to their hearts’ content; but 
throughout all changes and chances this nobleman was Due de Bressac, 
and meant to remain so. 

‘* Then I will have all those articles sent up to the castle, Monsieur le 
Due,” said the shopman of the ambulance depdt obsequiously, as he 
escorted the noble customer and his daughter back to their carriage, after 
they had remained more than an hour making purchases. 

‘* If you please, M. Galuche,’’ said the Duke, hoisting himself into the 
carriage by the aid of his stick and his footman’s arm. 

‘‘And you will try to let us have them as early as possible, M. 
Galuche,”’ added Mademoiselle de Bressac, in a pleading voice. 

‘“‘ They shall be at the castle as soon as ever the roads are clear, 
Mademoiselle,’ answered florid M. Galuche, bowing low; and so saying 
he drew out his watch. ‘‘It is now close upon twelve, Mademoiselle— 
as the troops are to enter in another half-hour, it would scarcely be safe 
to send now; the roads must be already blocked.” 

“But I thought the entry was not to commence till two,”’ exclaimed 
the Duke in surprise. ‘I had timed our coming so that we might get all 
our shopping done, and be back before they came in.”’ 

‘* There was a countermand last night, M. le Duc,” replied the shop- 
keeper, renewing his bows. ‘ The troops were not to have come in till the 
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afternoon. Yesterday we were enjoined to be in readiness to receive them 
at twelve o’clock.” 

M. Galuche had no very cogent reasons for detesting the war, for it 
had developed his particular branch of commerce in a way that was most 
satisfactory, and commerce was what M. Galuche naturally regarded as 
the ne plus ultra of man’s aims and thoughts here below. Nevertheless, 
finding himself in the presence of M. de Bressac, whose views were 
probably not commercial, he felt it binding upon him to show that the 
ancient patriotism of the citizens of O had not degenerated in his 
person, so he pursued with sudden lugubriousness: ‘“ Yes, twelve o’clock 
—a terrible event this, for our good town of O——, M. le Duc. I, for 
my part, have to lodge six of these brigands in my house—I received the 
billet-order this morning. Six of them!” and he drew, or pretended to 
draw, a sigh, very miserably. 

‘s What are we to do now?” asked M. de Bressac perplexedly of his 
daughter. ‘‘ We shall have to remain here half the day.”’ 

‘¢Tf M. le Due will so far honour me,” broke in M. Galuche, with 
gasping alacrity, ‘‘I have a drawing-room above my shop where Made- 
moiselle could sit whilst the army was marching by. There is a capital 
view from the window.”’ 

‘“‘ God forbid!” cried the Duke, biting his lips as if he had had a 
spasm ; and to the unspeakable chagrin of M. Galuche he saw a look of 
pain flit over the nobleman’s features, and indignation flash from the eyes 
of Mdlle. de Bressac. 

‘‘ [—a—of course did not mean that Mademoiselle should look at the 
march-past ; that I know—a—would be too—too—distressing,’’ blundered 
he, in a luckless endeavour to rectify his mistake. ‘‘I only intended to 
pray that Mademoiselle would do me the honour of accepting a shelter in 
my house, and partaking of such humble refreshment as it is in my power 
to offer.” 

But M. Galuche was saved the trouble of further apology by a loud 
flourish of trumpets which resounded at the end of the street. This he 
explained had been announced the day before as a signal that the thorough- 
fares through which the army was to pass were instantaneously to be cleared 
of all their vehicles ; and in effect, a minute or two later a squad of Uhlans 
—part of the garrison that had been holding the town for a few days past 
—debouched at the upper end of the street, rode down it at an amble, and 
directed the Duke’s coachman to draw up his carriage in a by-lane. The 
coachman, being English, obeyed without a word; but the footman being 
French, and old, could not submit to this order without having recourse 

to the solace of numerous shrugs, muttered oaths, and argumentative 
"pleas, to all of which demonstrations the silent, armed Uhlans paid as much 
attention asif he had said nothing. Under their directions the carriage was 
stationed in a small street that led out of the main one, and it was from 
this point that the Duke and his daughter became the unwilling spectators 
of the saddest scene which can be given to loyal and patriot eyes. 
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At first M. de Bressac threw himself back in his seat without glancing 
either to the right or left of him, and his daughter did the same, neither 
speaking. But soon a kind of fascination drew the young girl’s face to 
the window. She looked fixedly, yearningly, and with a sickening expres- 
sion of sorrow ; and insensibly hot tears began to course each other down 
her cheeks, whilst her frame trembled as if from cold. 

Nobody who has not felt it can realize the sensation of seeing one’s 
country invaded. As Mdlle. de Bressac looked, it seemed to her as if 
she were draining a cup of humiliation bitter enough and deep enough for 
a lifetime. No private sorrow could ever touch her like this. Her 
mother’s death, which had been the one great grief of her young life, had 
moved her less ; the loss of her father, if she lived to suffer it, could not, 
she thought, cause her pangs more acute and lasting. The soldiers 
tramped by, the guns jolted over the paving-stones, the hoofs of the horses 
struck the ground with almost rhythmical cadence ; and these sounds, so 
stirring when it is a friendly cavalcade that produces them, shot throes of 
positive physical pain through her heart. At last she could bear it no 
longer, and, shivering all over, drew her head in. As she did so, she 
involuntarily glanced up, and her eyes encountered those of a Prussian 
officer, who had been gazing at her as if spellbound for more than half-an- 
hour. 

He was a young man of about six-and-twenty, of strikingly handsome 
features, and eyes remarkably intelligent and mild. The tasteful light 
blue uniform with white facings which he was wearing set off to advantage 
his strong well-knit figure, and he bestrode a powerful charger with ease 
and grace. Probably he was acting in some sort as marshal, for though 
Malle. de Bressac had not noticed him, he had early taken up his position 
in the street where the carriage stood, and, in company with six mounted 
soldiers, seemed to be there to keep the crowd back. No doubt, his first 
glance at the beautiful occupant of the brougham had been of the kind 
which most men throw at pretty women; but, if so, it had quickly 
changed. The light look of levity in his eyes faded from them, and 
gave place to an air of generous and manly sympathy as he watched the 
lovely face bathed in tears, and marked the keen traces of anguish on the 
young girl’s features. ; 

He threw a glance behind him to see if it would not be possible to 
take the carriage out of its position, and spare its owners the rest of the 
sight ; but the alley was a blind one, and its single issue was now closed. 
Perceiving this, the young officer turned his eyes again with increasing 
pity on the weeping face, and did not take them off. He gazed at her 
with an admiration that slowly grew every minute, and which at last 
became so trance-like that when, towards the end, Mdlle. de Bressac 
withdrew her face from the carriage-window and caught his eyes, he 
started as if from a dream, and, without appearing conscious of what he 
was doing, raised his white-gloved hand to his helmet, and bent to his 
saddle-bow. 
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She did not return this salute. Coming from such a quarter, and 
under such circumstances, it seemed to her an insult, and caused her to 
flush up to the eyes. The officer had time to perceive that flush, and to 
guess the meaning of it, and he slightly changed colour. In a few minutes 
more the triumphal procession was over, and the carriage was enabled to 
move away. ‘The young Prussian followed it with his eyes until it 
vanished round the corner of the street. 

Then—no longer the same man as he had been an hour before, for 
what transformations may not be compassed in an hour—he slowly rode 
off with his men in search of the quartermaster, to ascertain where his 
billet was. On his way he was far too much engrossed to notice, what he 
certainly would have, and had remarked that same morning, that more 
than one Frenchwoman turned round to look at him as he rode past, and 
to remark, ‘‘ Qu’il n’avait pas mauvaise tournure pour un Prussien.” 

The quartermaster was standing in front of the town-house with lists 
in his hand, and a very mob of officers pressing round him. With more 
respect for the new applicant than his military rank actually warranted, 
for the young man was but a captain, the high functionary said to him, 
‘‘Herr Hauptmann, your quarters will be good ones. You are one of a 
party of twenty who will lodge at the Chateau de Bressac.” Then, in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Fine house and capital cellar, Herr Graf. The Duke is one of 
the richest men in this country, and his daughter they say is i 

But the arrival of more officers cut the remark short, and the captain 
had to turn his horse again. When out of the throng, he called toa 
workman who was leaning against a post, looking very much as if he had 
been consoling himself for his country’s misfortunes with absinthe, and 
asked him for information as to where the chateau was. 

‘The Chateau de Bressac is not quite a league off,’’ hiccoughed the 
Frenchman, with a praiseworthy attempt to look dignified and sober. 
‘‘ You have only to follow the road straight, and, with that horse of yours, 
you ought to catch up the Duke’s carriage, which was here ten minutes 
ago. Ay, a carriage with soft cushions like mattresses,” added he, 
drawlingly. ‘‘A pretty thing for aristos like that to be dragged about 
under a Republic when good fellows like myself go on foot.” 

‘‘ Was it a carriage drawn by a pair of bays, and with a lady inside ?” 
asked the Prussian. 

“Ay, that’s it—two bays that are fed better than many a good 
Republican, I’ll be bound ; and the lady inside was Mdlle. Fleur de Lys, 
the Duke’s daughter.” 

The officer put his hand into his pocket, and threw the man a 
napoleon. 
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Mdlle. Fleur de Lys, or Mdlle. Lili, as people more affectionately 
called her, was the only child of the Duke de Bressac. She had had a 
brother, but he died in boyhood, and since then she had been the object 
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upon whom all her father’s affection, pride, and ambition centred. A love 
such as that which her father bore her would have been enough to spoil 
most children, but it had not spoiled her. Though she ruled supreme at 
Bressac, where,her least whim was law and her slightest wish a com- 
mand, she exercised her sovereignty sensibly, and was not renowned any- 
where about the country for capriciousness or eccentricity. The only 
thing people said about her was that she was proud—‘ kind-hearted, but 
proud,” was their term; and this estimate of her character was no bad 
one, if by pride was meant that she had a shrinking horror of everything 
that was mean or common-place, and set up for herself an ideal of human 
nature that was as much above the real thing as heaven is above the earth. 
This was, indeed, the rock upon which a good deal of Madlle. Lili’s future 
peace was likely to split ; for ideals are dangerous things in the navigation 
of life. Mdlle. Lili could not understand that the purest of human 
natures, like the purest of coins, contain some small particle of alloy. 
Having passed all the leisure hours of her girlhood reading the books of 
chivalry with which the old library of the castle was stored, and having 
ever present before her eyes the example of her own father, whose serupu- 
lousness was so nice that it almost amounted to the pedantry of honour, 
she would have had every man be wholly brave, generous, courteous, and 
disinterested. And the worst of it was, that she gave every man credit 
for these qualities before knowing him, whence it would happen that as 
few men—or, to speak more correctly, none—ever did full henour to the 
list of virtues with which she had debited them, she generally relegated 
them, after a few days’ acquaintance, to the obscurest background of her 
thoughts, amongst things tried and found wanting. This was the reason 
why, at twenty, Mdlle. Fleur de Lys was not yet married. Suitors had 
wooed her in plenty ; but one had seemed not quite brave; a second was 
too fond of money; a third’s manners were bad; a fourth was brave 
and disinterested enough, but was prone to tattle; and so on. It must 
be said that, in dismissing her suitors, Mdlle. de Bressac never did so in 
a way that could shock them, or make them guess that they had displeased 
her. She was not only too well bred, but too kind and compassionate, 
to cause anybody wilful pain. Only when a lover failed to come up to 
her standard of perfection, he simply found that he made no progress in 
his wooing—that was all. 

On coming back to Bressac from the town of O——, Madlle. Fleur de 
Lys was in a state of feverish and throbbing agitation, such as her 
father had never known her in before. What most shocked her in the 
cruel spectacle of the morning was the attitude of the inhabitants. ‘“ To 
think,” cried she, clasping her hands in an intensity of bitterness—‘ to 
think that there were young men in those crowds, men of twenty and 
thirty, who were not ashamed to come out on the pavements to stare at 
our enemies and jeer at them! To jeer, when they had not the courage 
to fight! Oh, cowardice, treble cowardice of men! Where has all the 
chivalry of France flown? Why, in a war like thie, every house ought to 
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have become a fortress, every village a citadel. Battlements? What 
need had we of them if our men had been fearless and resolved to face 
death, as the women and children of Saragossa did in fighting against us ? 
France outdone in valour by a small Spanish town! We are not only 
beaten, we are dishonoured. No woman will ever be able to look at 
Frenchmen and feel proud of them. We have fallen so low in spirit, that 
fifty years hence men will ask of what clay their fathers were made to 
have patiently stood all this.” Here she broke out into sobs, and her 
father tried to appease her; but it was not much of an effort, for the 
Duke was too painfully disgusted himself with the tameness shown by 
his countrymen to be able to find many excuses for them. Those 
degrading hauls, as he called them, of a hundred thousand armed prisoners 
at a time, those meek surrenders of large cities, those incredible acts of 
subservience on the part of corporate bodies, and, worse than all, the 
rampant bragging of press and public orators, which added ridicule to 
what was already contemptible enough, filled him with dismay. All that 
he could find as a palliation for so much shame was the argument that 
France had become crazed, and was no longer herself. ‘The people 
have gone speech-mad,’”’ he would say resignedly. ‘‘ When we see a 
country like this being governed by a dozen cracked barristers, it means 
that the age of action is past. Government, nowadays, signifies quib- 
bling. The first time a nation of fighting men turns round on us, we 
must obviously go to the wall, as we are doing now. And it is useless 
organizing armies,” added he. ‘* Why should peasants or workmen go 
out to fight ? The barristers who govern us have taught them that there 
is no such thing as God, no religion, no family, no property ; that all men 
are equal, and owe no respect to one another ; that all nations are one, 
and that the idea of a separate allegiance to a mother country is an anti- 
quated barbarism. Good—then why risk one’s life? If there is nothing 
in one’s country worth defending, if a man is to worship only himself, then 
the soundness of his own skin must evidently be his paramount object, and 
he had better see to it.” Nevertheless, the Duke had subscribed largely 
to the organization of the armies in which he did not believe; and he 
would certainly have enlisted himself, had it not been for his lameness 
(due to a wound in a duel twenty years before), which precluded his being 
of any use. As it was, he would have been quite ready to defend his own 
castle ; but he and his daughter would have had to defend it alone, for at 
the first hint of barricading the castle, the servants had with one voice 
declared their intention of being no participators in such rashness. To 
be sure, there was one dissentient—the English coachman. Judging the 
thing from a cool and phlegmatic point of view, this functionary expressed 
his readiness to fight if his grace pleased, but ‘‘ didn’t see the use of it.”’ 
Happily Mdlle. de Bressac had domestic details to attend to on her 
return from O——, which obliged her to rouse herself from the state of 
prostration to which the morning’s events had reduced her. Declining 
to oin in the popular cry as to Prussian brigands, clock-robbers, and the 
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rest of it, the Duc de Bressac had decided that the officers billeted upon 
him should be received with all the regard due to valiant opponents. It 
was only a lawyers’ government, he said, which could seek to traduce 
courageous enemies by accusing them of filching. So Mdlle. Fleur de 
Lys had to see that the twenty best bed-rooms in the castle and all the 
state apartments were prepared as though to receive honoured guests, 
the Duke merely reserving for himself and his daughter a small suite of 
rooms in the most retired part of the house. Then, when this was done, 
Malle. Fleur de Lys donned a white apron and went into a wing of the 
castle which had been converted into an ambulance, and where half-a- 
dozen French officers and soldiers, wounded in the battle near O——, were 
being tended. Amongst the private soldiers was a cousin of Malle. de 
Bressac’s, the Marquis de Criquetot. 

He was fairly rich, this pale marquis of eight-and-twenty, and during 
the haleyon period of the Second Empire had devoted his mind to 
horse-racing. He was generally to be met with either at Chantilly or 
Newmarket, with an eyeglass screwed carefully into his left eye, a dust- 
coat thrown over his arm, and the gilt clasp of a betting-book peeping out 
of his breast-pocket. There were few races run without a horse of his 
appearing at the post, and few horses of his appeared at the post without 
being beaten. This, however, did not seem to interfere much with his 
” enjoyment of the sport, and he continued a fervent follower of it, until one 
summer, being on a visit to Bressac, he was so smitten with his cousin’s 
charms, that he forthwith sold his stud, discarded his eyeglass, threw his 
betting-book into the fire, and begged permission of the Duke to sue 
for his daughter’s hand. He was in the very midst of his courtship 
when the war broke out. Thinking the army would swallow up the 
Prussians easily enough without him, he did not in the first instance 
stir ; but after Woerth, when Government appealed to all the men of 
goodwill in France, Mdlle. Fleur de Lys sent him to enlist as a private 
soldier, and away he went just as he would have gone and thrust his head 
into a cannon’s mouth had she bidden him. He fought at Sedan and was 
taken prisoner, but escaped. Then he joined an army in course of 
formation in the provinces, and conducted himself with such gallantry, 
that a peripatetic Pro-consul, sent out of Paris by balloon, offered him a 
coloneley, which he declined, and the cross of honour, which he accepted. 
At the battle of O——, a bullet discharged from a Bavarian rifle fractured 
his collar-bone, and for the moment cut his military career short. 

Had the young soldier been in any other ambulance, there is no 
doubt he might have repined over this mishap, but as things were he 
managed to bear up. His wound was not dangerous, only troublesome 
and requiring rest, and this rest he gave it by lounging on a sofa with 
his right arm in a sling, smoking a good deal, and when his cousin or 
his uncle were not there to talk with him, reading novels. He was 
engaged in this way when Fleur de Lys de Bressac glided into his room 
with one of the potions which doctors prescribed for him, and which 
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he drank with faith because she mixed them. Dressed in black merino, 
with neat white collar and cuffs, and her rich masses of auburn hair 
sheltered by a small white crape cap, she looked as sweet a personifica- 
tion of an ambulance nurse as it was possible to conceive. Moving across 
the room with noiseless steps, she came to her cousin’s side and laid 
down her tray on the table near him; then in the gentle voice that always 
made him thrill, she said: ‘‘ Do you feel better, mon cousin ? ”’ 

He had thrown away his cigarette and laid down his book on her 
entrance. 

“T always feel better when you are here, and relapse when you are 
out of sight,” he answered half-seriously, half-gaily. ‘But tell me, 
cousin, your eyes are red, you have been crying ?”’ 

** Yes,” she said, with a faint sigh, and began to stir his potion in its 
teacup. ‘‘ Mon cousin, you must drink this. It is a little bitter, but 
the doctor says it will make you sleep.” 

He quafied the drug as if it had been the divinest nectar, taking 
several draughts to make the pleasure last longer. Then he wiped his 
lips and exclaimed: ‘It is better than burgundy, cousin.” 

Whilst he was drinking, Fleur de Lys had mechanically taken up the 
book he had been reading. It was one of M. Théophile Gautier’s popular 
productions. On seeing the title she laid it down again and turned a 
silent but eloquent glance of surprise and sorrow at him: ‘* Mon cousin,” 
she said at length, ‘‘I did not think you could have the heart to read 
such things as this now.” 

He did not seem to understand, and held the handkerchief he had 
been carrying to his lips midway in the air, astonished: ‘ Why, it’s a 
volume of Gautier’s poems, cousin.” 

‘‘ Gautier’s poems, whilst the Prussians are flaunting their standard 
in our town of O , whilst they are on their way to take up their 
quarters in this very house!” she rejoined. ‘‘I can see, cousin, that 
the modern doctrines of internationalism must have struck very deep if a 
man of your birth feels so lightly for his country’s ruin.” 

He turned red and answered a little abashed: ‘‘ Don’t be hard on me, 
cousin. ‘Time hangs so heavy on my hands when you are not here, that 
I must needs find a way of killing it. Besides, I have not read much: 
see, here is the book-marker in the third page. I always think of some- 
thing else whilst Iam reading now.” 

‘‘ And there is only one thing of which you should think,” she replied, 
coldly: ‘the preparing yourself for the day when we shall avenge these 
outrages that have been put upon us. Who is to set the example of 
regenerating our country if not our class? You refused a colonelcy on 
the field because you said you were not fit for it, and if you thought so 
you acted honourably. But why do you not fit yourself? If I were 
a man I would not rest until I had learned military tactics, and the lan- 
guage of our enemies, so as to be ready for the day when we shall re-invade 
their country.” 
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There was a pause. The young soldier looked dejectedly at his ban- 
daged arm, and stroked his forehead thoughtfully with his free hand. 

‘‘T am afraid I belong to a poor generation, cousin,” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘But you must guide me. I can do what I am told to do, and I 
will obey you blindly. This is the last time I shall open a novel until I 
have learned German and the drill-book.” 

‘«‘ Tf every gentleman in France did the same, you would be revenged 
in less than five years,”’ she exclaimed, with vehemence. 

‘‘ Perhaps every gentleman in France would, if he had you to command 
him, cousin,” was his smiling answer; and as Fleur de Lys’s hand still 
rested on the table, he raised it to his lips and kissed it. 

‘“‘ Yes, but you will not have discharged all your duty, cousin,’’ she 
continued, gently disengaging herself, ‘‘even when you have repaid our 
enemies, blow for blow, all they have done to us. <A gentleman should 
devote himself to exterminating those blasphemous and disloyal theories 
that have brought us so low. What they call universal suffrage is an 
impiety. It is handing over a great nation, with traditions and a name, 
to the custody of all who are ignorant, debased, and corrupt. The people 
are like children. They should be ruled and protected against themselves 
by the classes who have education and religion.” 

This time the marquis’s face assumed a rather rueful expression. ‘‘I 
make no doubt of our soon turning the tables upon the Prussians,” he 
remarked ; ‘‘ but to wage a war against universal suffrage is—is ‘ 

‘‘Is what ?”’ she asked, proudly. 

But he was spared the unpleasantness of explaining what he meant ; 
for at that moment there was a knock at the door, and a servant entered. 
It was the same footman who had driven into O—— with the carriage in 
the morning; one of those old French servants dressed in impossible 
liveries that never fit them, and with a grumbling, patronizingly familiar 
tone, that always makes one doubt whether they are not going to sit down 
by your side after handing the dishes round. On the strength of his 
having been an incalculable number of years in the family, this footman 
felt himself privileged to act chorus, as it were, to all the conversations 
carried on within his hearing. Indeed, before the war, he had been gene- 
rally regarded as a successful copy of Caleb Balderstone, whose virtues 
would prove to be shining gold on the day of trial. But when the day of 
trial came, in the shape of the Duke’s proposal to entrench himself in his 
castle, and defend it to the last drop of his own and his servants’ blood, 
Jean-Baptiste Barbecruche had revealed unmistakably that, if he liked the 
Duke, there was somebody he loved still better, and that was Jean- 
Baptiste Barbecruche. Nevertheless, he was not aware that his candid 
display of egotism had in any way disapppointed anybody, or cooled in 
the smallest degree his employer’s faith in his perfections; so that it was 
in much his usual tone of having pondered the orders he had been com- 
missioned with, and being unable to vouchsafe them his approval, that, 
addressing his young mistress, he said :—‘‘ Mademoiselle, M. le Duc has 
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sent me to say that he begs you to come downstairs and assist him in 
receiving those Prussians. To receive those people in state, can you 
understand that ? For my part, it disgusts me; and I said to M. le Duc, 
‘Rather than face a Prussian, Monseigneur, I would shut myself up in 
the kitchen, and live there six weeks.’ But Monseigneur purposes to 
hand over all his keys to them, and to beg their permission to live in 
retirement during their presence. Beg their permission, forsooth! just 
as if they were masters, and we, the owners of the castle, were nobodies ! 
Said I to Monsieur le Duc, ‘Truly things have come to a pretty pass, 
Monseigneur, when I, an old servant, receive such orders as that!’ But 
Monseigneur told me to mind my own business; and he begs, Made- 
moiselle, that you will not delay, as a detachment of officers were already 
riding up the avenue. Yes, and I saw them myself through a window 
coming up—a jolter-headed lot, with veritable cannibal faces ; scoundrels 
that'll be getting drunk off our wines, and sprawling with their muddy 
boots on our best beds. Ah, the scamps, the cut-throats, the a 

‘‘T think that is enough,” cried Mdlle. de Bressac, stopping him with 
an authoritative wave of the hand, and turning on him a glance of cool 
contempt. ‘‘ You will have earned the right to insult those soldiers, Jean- 
Baptiste, when you have had the spirit to defy them. Meanwhile, you 
will have to learn this lesson, that those who have not the heart to fight, 
must have the courage to slave. During all the time that the Prussian 
officers remain in this house, you will wait upon them every day, and do 
it respectfully. If you prefer shutting yourself up in a kitchen, you are 
free to follow your choice, but you will select some other kitchen than that 
of Bressac.”’ 

A lashing with a whip could not have more completely disconcerted 
and cowed the unfortunate Jean-Baptiste. He opened his lips to speak ; 
but meeting the eyes of his mistress fixed on him implacably, as if awaiting 
an answer, he judged it prudent to say nothing. It was only when Mdlle. 
de Bressac had swept out of the room, after bending her head slightly 
towards her cousin, that he summed up his impressions by lifting his 
hands ceiling-wards and exclaiming, ‘‘ Bandits de Prussiens! It’s they 
who are the cause of all this. If our poltroon army had only fought like 
men! But soldiers are hares, now-a-days. In my time it was very 
different!’’ And forgetting the wounded Marquis de Criquetot, who had 
enjoyed the benefit of this remark, and was smiling at it, he repeated, 
‘* Ay, ay, very different!” and shuffled, mumbling, downstairs. 

Half-an-hour later the entrance-hall of Bressac was the scene of a 
gathering such as the old walls of the castle, and the pictures of mailed 
knights that hung upon them, must have witnessed with a stupefaction 





“unparalleled in the course of their inanimate existence. The Duke de 


Bressac, attired in black, and with his daughter by his side, was standing 

at a table on which lay a few large keys. Behind him, in a half circle, 

were ranged his household ; and facing this group thronged a showy 

cluster of Prussian officers, whose steel spurs and heavy scabbards 
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clanked on the marble of the tesselated flooring. There had been a little 
uneasiness on the faces of these officers as they neared the castle. They 
were not sure what kind of reception would be given them ; and, though 
quite able and ready to over-ride sulkiness, or any other form of active 
or passive antagonism, they naturally preferred that their relations with 
such a man as the Duke de Bressac should be as exempt from disagreeable 
incidents as was possible. And in this they were not disappointed. The 
Duke bowed to them with courtesy, and was answered by that peculiarly 
formal yet not ungraceful salute which is in usage in the Prussian army. 
Then, speaking to them in their own tongue and with a voice that 
quavered but little, all things considered, he said,— 

‘‘ Gentlemen, the hazards of war have brought you as masters into a 
house where, under other circumstances, I should have been glad to 
receive you as guests. I shall not importune you much with my presence 
whilst you are here, for my daughter and I will beg your permission to 
keep to our own apartments; but the rest of the house will be yours. My 
steward has orders to take your pleasure, and will deliver you these keys. 
This particular key (and he drew one from his pocket) is that of a gallery of 
heirlooms. You will allow me, General, to remit it to you in person.”’ And, 
stepping forward, he tendered it to the chief officer present, who turned it 
over once or twice in his hands, reddened—but eventually pocketed it. 

A pin might have been heard to drop whilst this scene was being 
enacted. Then the Duke gave his arm to his daughter and made for the 
door, the officers parting in two rows to the right and left of them, and 
raising their hands to their helmets. But just as the party were on the 
threshold an officer darted out of the throng, picked up a glove which had 
been left on the table, and hurrying after Mdlle. de Bressac, said in 
French, ‘‘ You have forgotten your glove, Mademoiselle.” 

She lowered her head to thank him, and recognized the same oflicer 
whom she had seen that morning. He also wore the same expression on 
his face which had displeased her then. But somehow it did not displease 
her now, for, stopping to take the glove from his hand, she noticed that 
that hand shook, and that there were tears in his eyes. 
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*“‘T cannot make out what has come over Leoneizen,” exclaimed fat 
Hauptmann Maximilian Koch, some six weeks after this, one evening at 
mess in the castle dining-room. 

‘‘ Very singular,”’ protested another fat Hauptmann, Ferdinand von 
Schweippe, cutting up a plump and tender quail ; ‘‘ he doesn’t eat.’ 

** Nor drink,”’ ejaculated a third Hauptmann, rosy and tall, raising to 
his lips a glass of the Duke de Bressac’s rubiest claret. 

“The fact is,” laughed handsome, slim-waisted Lieutenant von 
Wespe, with a glance round him to see that there were none but his 
brother officers present,—‘ the fact is, Leoneizen is in love. I am sure 
of it.” 
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«A man who is in love should eat and drink twice more than a man 
who isn’t, for love wastes,’ remarked tremendously corpulent Colonel 
Herr Graf von Wurstspatzen; and as he was the presiding officer that 
evening, and had laughed whilst uttering his joke, all the other officers 
laughed with him in concert. This, by the way, is the rule. <A colonel 
laughs, everybody laughs. Discipline could not exist without it. 

‘¢ But whom does he love?’ inquired Hauptmann Koch, between two 
mouthfuls of game. 

‘Yes, let’s have the name!” gobbled the second fat Hauptmann, 
much relishing his plump bird. 

‘‘ Ah, that’s his secret,’ laughed the slim Lieutenant. ‘‘One mustn’t 
betray.” 

‘ A love-secret is no secret,’’ exclaimed the tall and rosy Hauptmann, 
helping himself to more claret. ‘‘ Those things always transpire.” 

“‘ And if they don’t, the parties best pleased are not always the lovers 
themselves,’’ observed the corpulent Colonel, with a new laugh. At 
which the whole table guflawed again like one man. 

‘‘ Since the Herr Colonel is of that opinion, I may as well say that one 
need not have many pairs of eyes to guess who is the beauty that has 
turned our friend’s head,”’ sniggered the slim Lieutenant. 

‘*T have guessed already,’’ said, with a broad smile, Hauptmann Otto 
Nadelaugen, a penetrating, round-faced Hauptmann, with spectacles. 
“Tt is c 

‘‘ Hush!” whispered all the officers together; for the door had 
opened, and the footman, Jean-Baptiste Barbecruche, was sailing in with 
a tray covered with sweet dishes. It should be mentioned J. B. Barbe- 
cruche had thought better of his resolution of never facing the Prussians. 
Between his patriotism and the prospect of losing his place at Bressac 
the worthy man had not long hesitated. His sentiments had even flown 
with rapidity from one extreme to the other, and he now got on capitally 
with cannibal-visaged foemen whom his French soul had execrated. He 
was garrulous, civil, and confidential, and was even good enough to 
patronize his new masters as he had done his old ones. 

“‘ Charlotte Russe, or Plom-pouding au rhom, Monsieur le Comte ?”’ 
he asked, pausing on the Colonel’s left; ‘‘let me advise Monsieur le 
Comte to try the plom-pouding ; our chef has excelled himself.” 

** You don’t happen to have seen M. le Capitaine de Leoneizen, have 
you, M. Jean-Baptiste ?”’ asked the penetrating Hauptmann with the 
spectacles. ‘‘ He is missing at our board.” 

‘* Pardon me, mon Capitaine, M. le Comte de Leoneizen was seated 
in the Pagoda Garden, drawing, almost all the afternoon. It is true that 
at dusk I lost sight of him. Perhaps he is gone to the town.” 

** Perhaps,” echoed Hauptmann Nadelaugen. But when M. Jean- 
Baptiste had retired, after disposing of his dainties and uncorking more 
bottles of Pomard, Chambertin, and Chateau Lafite, the same Haupt- 
mann re-exclaimed, with his spectacles beaming, ‘‘ The Pagoda Garden! 
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This is the twentieth time I have seen or heard of Leoneizen in the 
Pagoda Garden. It is that which adjoins the private orchard, where the 
snow-like Friiulein Fleur de Lys takes her walks ; also there is a footpath 
skirting it, which leads to the village of Bressac, where the Friulein goes 
often to tend the sick.” 

‘* Ha! ha!” laughed the officers. 

‘*Heh! heh!” winked the Colonel. ‘‘ Nadelaugen talks as if he had 
been reconnoitring the enemy’s citadel on his own account, and found it 
already invested.” At which pleasantry, as usual, there was an immense 
deal of merriment. ‘‘ However,” continued the Herr Colonel von Wurst- 
spatzen, filling his glass, “‘ if one of the King’s officers can carry back to 
Germany as his bride the Fraulein Fleur de Lys, he will have made his 
Majesty present of as fair a subject as any in all beautydom. It will be 
a conquest like Metz. Here's to the health of the conqueror!’ and the 
good-humoured corpulent Count von Wurstspatzen drained his glass dry 
and smacked his lips after it. 

Of course, everybody followed suit in the toast, for, as in laughing, so 
in drinking, when the Colonel drinks everybody drinks, this being a 
necessity of discipline. But when the penetrating Hauptmann with the 
spectacles had set back his glass on the tablecloth, after exclaiming, ‘‘ To 
the conqueror!” he turned his shining spectacles on his superior, and 
said, grinning: ‘“‘I have drunk, Herr Colonel, but I do not think it is 
one of us who will carry away the fair Fraulein. That wounded Marquis, 
who is our prisoner on parole, the Herr von Criquetot, seems to think 
and dream only of her—yet, to be sure, she does not appear to think only 
ofhim. They are cousins, and go as brother and sister together.” 

‘‘T saw them walking in the garden the other day, he with his right 
arm in a sling, she leaning on the other arm,” remarked the tall, rosy 
Hauptmann, who had become more rosy still from the claret. ‘‘ There is 
that in a woman’s mere way of walking with a man,”’ added he, pensively, 
‘*which soon whispers to the observer whether she is in love or not— 
and the Fraulein Fleur de Lys is not in love with the Herr Criquetot.”’ 

‘The Herr Criquetot is learning German and drilling,” observed the 
slim Lieutenant von Wespe, as if he thought the thing a good joke. 
‘* He stammers German with everybody he can find, and it has got about 
through these French servants, who spy their masters so well, that he is 
doing this to please the Fraulein his cousin, and in view of the ‘jour de 
la revanche /’”’ And the slim Lieutenant struck what he conceived to be 
a French attitude of ‘‘revanche /”’ by waving one hand above his head 
and making his eyeballs flame. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed all the officers together, greatly amused. 

** We are to hear, then, of the Feld-Marshal Criquetot crossing the 
Rhine and besieging Mayence e 

‘“*To take a ham,” interrupted the Colonel. And this joke was 
thought so transcendent that it provoked peal upon peal, and appro- 
priately closed the banquet. 
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The officers were still laughing over the Feld-Marshal Criquetot and 
his ham, when, with their caps jauntily perched on the side of their heads, 
and the middle buttons of their tight tunics unfastened, they sauntered 
into the conservatory, which led out of the dining-room, to take coffee 
and to smoke. 


ING 


Meanwhile, the several persons who had been made the subjects of 
the mess-room conversation were engaged in their respective occupations, 
and for reasons best known to themselves were not so happy as their 
critics. The young Count Leoneizen, to begin with. Leaning against a 
tree, through the dry branches of which whistled a keen December wind, 
this young officer—for whom more than one female heart had beaten, and 
was, perhaps, beating then, unrequited, at Berlin or Cologne—was strain- 
ing his eyes to see as far as possible in the night down a dark road, at 
the end of which twinkled, like one small lamp, the lights of the village of 
Bressac. Every night the Count Leoneizen came to this tree and gazed 
down the dark road, for every afternoon Mdlle. de Bressac, attended by 
her maid, went to the village to carry help and comfort to the sick or 
wounded, who were being tended in the cottages, and it was seldom that 
she returned before dusk. So every day the young officer, wrapped in 
his cloak, leaned against the tree to watch. It pleased him to think that 
he was in some way guarding over the safety of the woman he loved— 
that no one could harm her whilst he was there; that, unknown to her, 
a stout heart and a strong arm were surveying her footsteps, and waiting 
to shield her at the cost of life from the slightest insult or danger. He had 
never spoken to her, and never tried to do so. He knew that his love was 
a hopeless one. Without exchanging a word with Fleur de Lys, he had 
convinced himself that, even if she were to love him above everything else 
on earth, she would never give him her hand. Three months before, 
Friedrich von Leoneizen had started upon the war flushed and eager with 
hopes of promotion and dignities: what were promotion and dignities to 
him now? What would he not have given could France and Germany 
have remained at peace—ay, even if he had never won an honour in his 
life, so that he should only have been free to woo Fleur de Lys as his 
wife? But it was no use wishing. The greatest happiness he could 
expect now was to come and watch for Fleur de Lys’ going and coming 
every day. By these means he saw her five minutes in every twenty-four 
hours—and it was enough. 

And yet there were days when his slight happiness was cruelly marred 
for him ; and on the evening when his brother officers were making merry 





‘ at his expense, he was leaning against his tree with all the pangs of bitter 


jealousy gnawing at his heart. He could bear to think of Fleur de Lys 
never being his, but that she should become another’s was a thought that 
maddened him. On this afternoon he had seen her for the third or fourth 
time go by, not with her maid, but with M. de Criquetot, who was new 
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well enough to take short walks; and the handsome, strong, and amorous 
German did not easily imagine that Fleur de Lys could love such a 
dandified, insignificant person as this French marquis appeared to him to 
be ; yet he knew enough of French marriages to be aware that M. de 
Criquetot might very well win Mdlle. de Bressac without her being more 
fond of him than of a pet lap-dog. So he clenched his fists till the nails 
almost ran into the flesh; and the wind seemed to him more bleak and 
moanful that night than ever ; and the country around, enshrouded in its 
stillness, looked inexpressibly blank, desolate, and sepulchral. 

But if Count Leoneizen was depressed, things fared little better with 
his French rival. In fact, they fared worse, for the German had at least 
the consolation of knowing that if his passion was hopeless, the fault was 
not his, but that of events; whereas the Marquis, who perceived that he 
was making no advance in his suit, was fain to adopt as the reason that 
he had not the qualities in him which make a man loved. Fleur de Lys 
was always kind to him. Her manner was gentle and sisterly; and he 
felt little doubt that if he asked her to be his wife, she would consent, to 
reward him for having gone so obediently and risked his life at her 
bidding. But he was too generous to require of her anything in the 
nature of a sacrifice. He wished to be loved, and, failing that, he had 
strength and chivalry enough to support his disappointment nobly. It is 
only little hearts that can bear a grudge against a woman for not loving 
them ; generous minds have ever such a sense of their own inferiority 
beside the woman they worship, that they are prepared for indifference as 
almost their due. Yet Louis de Criquetot would have been glad to 
ascertain whether his cousin’s indifference towards him was of a kind 
which might be dispelled by patience on his part, or whether her heart 
was engaged to anybody else. All he knew was, that of late a change 
seemed to have come over her. She was quieter, more absorbed. Some- 
times, sitting with work in her lap, she would pause five minutes between 
two stitches ; and during those five minutes a vague, desponding expres- 
sion would steal into her eyes, and she would gaze before her as if un- 
conscious of anybody’s presence. Then some movement would startle 
her, and make her resume her sewing, with a blush mantling on her 
cheek. 

All these symptoms could be perceptible only to a lover’s eyes. To 
others, Mdlle. de Bressac was what she had always been ; though perhaps 
there were some of the more observant amongst the others who did notice 
that Mdlle. de Bressac was not quite the same in her remarks upon the 
war as a month or two ago. The news of lost battles still made her turn 
pale ; at the recital of horrors suffered by the inhabitants of ruined vil- 
lages she still shed tears of compassion ; but in talking with her cousin 
about the future of France, she no longer spoke of the necessity of 
Frenchmen being prepared to resist invasions, and seldom, of the necessity 
of their invading others; which change was naturally attributed to a 
prudent wish not to compromise herself in the hearing of any of those 
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ubiquitous spies which Count Bismarck was supposed to hold in his 
service. 

The Marquis had escorted his cousin to the village at her own request, 
because she thought that the walk might do him good; otherwise he 
would not have intruded himself, for he was growing sensitive lest she 
might think he meant to importune her with his attentions. But the 
invitation, being the third or fourth in succession, had touched and pleased 
him; and whilst Fleur de Lys was helping to dress the wound of a 
stalwart young cottager, whom a fragment of shell had laid low, he sat by 
a spluttering wood-fire, that was wreathing clouds of cheerless yellow 
smoke, and watched her. 

Watched her as only lovers can watch, and with an aching heart to 
think that so much grace and beauty could never be his. The cottage 
was a wretchedly mean one—one of those hovels common in the centre 
and west of France, where a whole family are lodged in a single room, 
which has a stall in the corner of it foracow. And yet Fleur de Lys’ 
presence lit up this sty as if it were a palace chamber. 

As she stood leaning over the sick man’s bed, and applying bandages 
with the light touch and womanly care of one whose soul is in her work, 
she looked beautiful and loveable beyond what she had ever seemed to 
her cousin when dressed in silks and jewels. What diamonds, indeed, 
can rival the lustre of a woman’s eyes when performing an office of 
charity ? M. de Criquetot, as he sat with his elbow resting on his knee 
and his head buried in his hand, thought with bitterness of his wasted life, 
which had sown in him the germ of no single great quality that could 
charm and win a noble woman. Whilst he was thus immersed in his 
reflections, the dressing of the wound came to an end, and the patient 
blurted out, in grateful but energetic patois, ‘‘ You cannot think what good 
you are doing me, Mademoiselle !” 

‘‘ May the Virgin bless you, my good young lady,” took up the man’s 
wife in a brogue quite as strong. ‘‘I sometimes think, though, you must 
be the blessed Virgin in person.” 

M. de Criquetot had risen, and was assisting Fleur de Lys to put on 
her grey hood and cloak. 

‘You have everything you want now, Mere Marchelat ?’’ she asked, 
buttoning the cloak, which covered her completely, like a nun’s dress. 

‘‘ Everything, Mademoiselle, thanks to heaven and you. Monsieur 
Galuche, of the ambulance depdt at O——, sent us more linen yesterday ; 
and M. Jean-Baptiste came down from the castle with wine this morning. 
Then, as to tobacco But here the woman stopped short, and bit 
her lips, as if she had committed a blunder. 

‘¢ What about tobacco ?” asked Mdlle. de Bressac; ‘‘ Marchelat must 
smoke his pipe.” And, drawing out her purse, she went up to an earthen- 
ware tobacco-jar that stood on a shelf, ‘‘ This is to buy you tobacco ; but 
mind, you must not smoke too much, mon ami.” And saying this, she 
raised the lid of the jar, to drop her coin in; but the jar was already full 
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to the brim, and sticking out of the fresh tobacco was the bowl of a new, 
handsomely-carved brier-root pipe. 

The woman was biting the corner of her apron, the man in the bed 
looked sheepish. 

‘What a fine pipe!” exclaimed Mdlle. de Bressac, taking it out 
and examining it. ‘‘ The carving of these figures on it is admirable ; but 
it is not a French pipe. I have seen things like it—let me see, where ? 
Yes, it was in the Hartz mountains of Germany.” ‘ 

The woman, who had grown distressfully red, sprang i ard, clasping 
her hands. 

‘‘Oh, forgive us, Mademoiselle. We know we did wrong; but we 
won't accept anything of them again !”’ 

‘* Forgive you for what ?”’ asked Fleur de Lys. 

‘‘T mean, Mademoiselle, you had made us all promise in the village, 
two months ago, when the Prussians were coming, that we would accept 
nothing whatever of them, but that when we had need of anything we 
should come to the castle for it; and believe me, Mademoiselle, we would 
never have taken anything from the others—no, we would sooner have 
died—but this one is not like the others ; believe me, he is not.”’ 

‘**No,”’ groaned the man in the bed; ‘‘ he’s not like the others.”’ 

Fleur de Lys restored the pipe to its place. 

** Whom do you mean by ‘this one’?”’ she inquired ; and somehow 
it seemed to the Marquis that her voice trembled a little. 

‘‘ We do not know his name,” whimpered the woman, still distressed ; 
“‘ but he wears a light blue coat, and has such a handsome face, and such 
mild eyes, that you would never take him for a Prussian. The other day 
young Michel, the hump-backed son of our neighbour Ribot, fell down the 
sand-pit half-a-league off here, and his mother was almost beside herself 
after nightfall, when he didn’t come back, and she couldn’t learn what 
had become of him. Well, towards eleven, when the whole village was 
already talking about it, and running right and left to make inquiries, this 
Prussian arrived, carrying the hunchback in his arms, as if it had been a 
child. There was nothing but a sprained ankle; only Michel might have 
remained in the pit a week if the Prussian hadn’t heard him shout, and 
scrambled down all amongst the mud and gravel to help him out. After 
that he took to coming every day to see the Ribots and to talk with 
Michel; and that’s how he got to hear of us. It’s a sort of angel dressed 
up as a brigand, that Prussian is, Mademoiselle. He has all the gentle- 
ness of a woman, with the strength of a lion, and when he talks to 
Marchelat, he says just the things that pick him up and prevent him from 
feeling down-hearted. Then, he knows everything. He told us how to 
plant our vegetables in the garden there, so that they might get more of 
the sun and be bigger; then he showed us that by hanging that sheet of 
tin slantwise under the mantel-shelf there, the chimney would leave off 
smoking; and he got up himself on a ladder, and nailed that bit of board 
over the hole in the ceiling, where the rain used to come in. And for all 
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that, he has that about him, Mademoiselle, that you never feel tempted to 
call him anything but Monsieur or Mon Capitaine. Ah, if Marchelat and 
his comrades had had officers like that, they would have been eating their 
soup in Berlin by this time.” 

Malle. de Bressac said nothing. There was only—her cousin remarked 
—a slight nervous shaking of her fingers as she fastened the last button of 
her cloak. 

The woman Marchelat looked for a reply, and doubtless misinter- 
preting the expression of Fleur de Lys’ face and the passing quiver 
of the lips, ejaculated, with sudden fire in her eyes, ‘‘ But what is that 
Prussian to us, Mademoiselle, if we are to offend you by seeing him ? 
Say but the word, and I fling this tobacco and pipe into the road-way, 
and never let the man cross our threshold again:”’ and with a spring 
she snatched the jar off the shelf, and dashed the casement open ready to 
throw—— 

But Fleur de Lys quickly stopped her. ‘‘No,”’ she faltered; ‘‘ keep 
the things, Mere Marchelat, and—and—continue to see this officer. I 
think we are a little late, mon cousin,” added she, confusedly; and 
bidding the cottagers a hasty good-night, she took her cousin’s arm and 
hurried out. 

There was no moon or stars; the night was black, and seemed to 
threaten snow. Recent frosts had rendered the ground so hard, that it 
was like treading on solid granite. For a few minutes, M. de Criquetot 
and Fleur de Lys walked along in silenee. Why the Marquis kept silent 
he would have found it hard to explain; but there is an instinct in these 
things which warns us when to speak and when to restrain ourselves. On 
her side, Fleur de Lys could not have spoken, if she would. The faculty 
of speech seemed for the moment to have forsaken her. So they proceeded 
together until M. de Criquetot abruptly paused, and said, as though 
remembering something, ‘‘ By the way, cousin, we were to have gone to 
four cottages, and we have only been to three.” 

‘‘Dear me! We have forgotten the Merciers,” she murmured, start- 
ing from her reverie. ‘‘I had promised to bring them a hundred franes 
for their cottage repairs, and they will be expecting me. But it is almost 
a kilométre distant, I think.” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he answered, ‘“‘and you are tired enough as it is, cousin. 
Cannot these people wait?” 

‘‘ They will be disappointed,’ she replied, shaking her head, “and 
perhaps be unhappy all the night.” 

‘‘ Well, if that is to be the case, I had better go and carry them the 
money myself. You can go back to Marchelat’s cottage, and rest there 
half-an-hour, and I will take you up on my return.” 

‘‘ But it is already seven,” she exclaimed, opening her cloak to consult 
her watch, ‘‘ and papa will be waiting dinner for us ; he will feel alarmed.” 
She hesitated some moments, and then added, ‘‘I think the best way, 
cousin, will be for you to carry the money, as you suggest, and I will walk 
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on to the castle alone. The distance is not great, and the roads are safe. 
Nobody would hurt me.” 

‘¢ Hurt you, no,” he rejoined, half to himself. ‘‘ A man would be more 
than a fiend who could do that.” 

Still, safe as he believed the roads to be, he was naturally loth to 
abandon his cousin alone, and after dark, on them; and began pondering 
whether there were no alternative between this and disappointing the 
Merciers. But he could hit upon nothing ; so that, after reiterated assur- 
ances on the part of Fleur de Lys that she really was not afraid, but 
would go anywhere and at any hour confident in the chivalry of the 
neighbourhood, he received from her a small parcel she had made of her 
hundred franes, and set off with it, running. 

Then she pursued her way alone. 

And yet not alone; for how was it that on this particular road she 
felt secure, as she did on no other? How was it that though Friedrich 
Leoneizen had never been seen by her standing on his silent night-vigils, 
she was as conscious of his presence as though it had been revealed to her 
day after day by some visible token ? 

There had been no love-letters; no words exchanged. His love had 
been voiceless, respectful, concealed. How was it that its least impulses 
were as well known to her as though they had been breathed into 
her ear by the tenderest language of passion? how was it that his 
inmost thoughts rang within her heart as if they had been whispered 
utterances ? 

Fleur de Lys walked along with her eyes cast on the ground and a 
quickening step. She felt the tutelary presence near her, following her, 
guarding her. She blushed and her heart throbbed ; yet she must make 
no sign that she knew or felt anything. She must never let it be seen 
that the strong secret love that had twined itself round her being was 
known or suspected as it was. 

So she walked, drawing her cloak close round her and shivering a little, 
perhaps from the cold. And when she had gone some five hundred yards 
between the two stiff hedgerows that bordered the narrow way, she 
arrived at a turning. Here the road grew more narrow and more dark ; 
but she continued bravely and was not alarmed by the sight of two men 
who came tramping -towards her with sticks and bundles over their 
shoulders, and pipes in their mouths: the men parted, one to either side 
of her, fingered the kepis they were wearing, and wished her a rather 
queer good-night. Then they stopped, turned round to look after her, 
as if they were surprised to see a well-dressed woman out so late, removed 
the pipes from their mouths, and began to confer. 

Evidently it was not an honest conference ; one had only to look at 
the men to see that. The repeated defeats of the provincial armies had 
flooded the war-country with a whole horde of individuals, who, having 
been burned out of house or home, and feeling little inclination to con- 
tinue fighting for a hopeless cause, under generals in whom they had no 
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faith, had given themselves up entirely to marauding. A much more 
dangerous class than the fiercest bands of Uhlans, were these gentry. 
They broke into deserted houses, attacked defenceless wayfarers, poached, 
plundered hen-roosts, and when booty was’ scarce, destroyed all they 
could lay hands on, fences, abandoned furniture, cottages, all apparently 
for the simple pleasure of the thing. It was easy to recognize these 
patriots by their bragging voices and their tattered military clothes; for 
the better part of them were Mobiles and the worst scum of the routed 
armies. The two men who met Fleur de Lys were of this category. 
They must have been taken to serve against their will, and have seized 
the first convenient occasion for levanting ; for both were young men, 
only weak striplings, blear-eyed and pale-faced, like the lowest types of 
workmen in great cities. 

Their conference did not last long. They shook the ashes out of 
their pipes, slipped the pipes into their pockets, and stealthily retraced 
their footsteps. Then Friedrich Leoneizen, whose watch-tree was pre- 
cisely at the corner where the two roads joined, and whose eyes had from 
the first moment riveted themselves on the two vagabonds, crept noise- 
lessly along under cover of the hedge and followed them. A great thrill 
of joy had gone through him as soon as the designs of these men 
had become evident. Fleur de Lys was alone; he would protect her. 
Glancing at his supposed antagonists, and then on his own powerful limbs, 
he could not help laughing a short grim laugh, saying to himself: ‘If 
you venture to touch a hair of her head, if you so much as speak an 
uncivil word to her, I pity you.’ And with this he unfastened the clasp 
of his cloak, so as to be unhampered. 

The two tramps accosted Fleur de Lys and whined: ‘‘ Have pity on 
two poor soldiers who are wounded and have not got enough to carry 
them home, Madame.”’ 

‘‘Two soldiers who have fought in all the battles of this war, 
Madame,” took up the scraggiest of the two. 

Without a trace of fear on her countenance, Fleur de Lys turned round, 
drew out her purse and was in the act of opening it, when the man who 
had last spoken made a sudden grab at it and snatched it out of her 
hand ; whilst the second raised his fist to strike the young girl and push 
her back. But this second performer had reckoned without his host, for 
before his hand had had time to descend, or even to move an inch, 
Friedrich Leoneizen had sprung through the hedge, and with a terrific 
back-hand blow with the pommel of his sword, which he had disdained to 
unsheath, caused the man to measure his full length on the ground. 
Then catching the other fellow by the throat, he gripped him so tight 
between his iron hands that the unhappy wretch’s tongue protruded 
from his mouth and his eyes from their sockets. At the third tough 
grip he was lying beside his compeer, doubled up like an empty sack 
and senseless. All this was done in less than half a minute; and then 
the Prussian, passing in one instant from the extreme of rage to the 
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extreme of calm, stood deferentially uncovered and holding out her purse 
to Fleur de Lys. 

“‘Here is your purse, Mademoiselle. You have not been ovcr- 
frightened, I trust ?”’ 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” she said in a low voice, and pressing her 
hand to her side; but she did not answer the latter part of his question. 

** Will you do me the honour to accept my arm for the rest of the 
way?” he continued, or rather faltered, for emotion was beginning to gain 
on him. 

With a slight inclination of the head she signed to him that she 
would. He was then stooping over the bodies of his foes, to see how 
much injury he had done them. 

‘‘ There is no vital harm,” he remarked, after a moment’s inspection. 
But he drew out his handkerchief and began bandaging one of the men’s 
heads. Then he fetched his cloak to make them both a sort of bed under 
the hedge, where they could lie until relief was sent them. ll this was 
done with a quiet spirit of humanity that had no ostentation in it, but for 
that reason was the more striking. leur de Lys was very pale, and 
watched all his movements with an expression which would have strangely 
cleared his brow and made his heart leap could he have seen it. But he 
saw nothing. Intent on his work, he loosened the men’s collars, bathed 
their foreheads with water from the ditch ; and it was only when he had 
done everything that could be of any use that he rose, with an apology for 
having detained her so long, and offered her his arm. 

She was going to take it; but, looking into his face before doing so, 
she held out her hand and said simply, ‘‘ You have a noble heart.” 

It was too dark to see whether Friedrich Leoneizen turned pale, or 
coloured, but he sank on ong knee and pressed Mdlle. de Bressac’s hand 
to his lips. When he rose his eyes were glistening, and there was a 
modest yet proud smile on his features, which spoke more gratefully than 
the deepest tribute of spoken thanks. 

** Yes,’”’ continued Fleur de Lys, in frank, firm accents, ‘‘ why should 
I scruple to say what I feel. There is war between our countries, and for 
long years we must be enemies. But when you return home, Monsieur, 
it may be gladness to you to reflect that you at least have not left only 
ruins and tears behind you.” 

His voice was sad as he replied: ‘‘ Enemies, Mademoiselle—must we 
always be enemies? Will there not be a time when the events of this 
unhappy year will be forgotten ?” 

They were then passing near a cottage which had been destroyed by 
shells. Its roof was gone, large holes were in its walls; the place where 
the garden had stood was a heap of charred bricks. Mdlle. de Bressac 
silently pointed to this. The Prussian sighed. 

‘IT have been told that sixty-five years ago the village near my own 
home was like that,’ he said; and at these words he felt Mdlle. de 
Bressac start. ‘My mother has often related to me how, being a child, 
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she was carried out at night from a burning house, where her father and 
mother had both been killed. This was during the Jena campaign. After 
that battle my father’s father, with a few other Prussian noblemen, 
organized a secret league which was to stir up the peasants to resistance, 
and save our country from being dismembered. The league was betrayed ; 
my father was seized and tried by a French court-martial; and for the 
crime of being a patriot was condemned to death.” 

Fleur “de Lys’ arm trembled, and her breathing grew quicker. 

‘‘T should tell you, Mademoiselle, that there was a Frenchman who 
tried to save my grandfather,”’ continued the Prussian, in a quiet voice. 
“‘ Our ancestral home was then filled with French officers, and one of 
them,£who had sat on the court-martial and voted for an acquittal, went 
personally to the Emperor to obtain a pardon. It was refused, and 
Napoleon, to’ punish the officer for what he called his temerity, ordered 
that he"should command the platoon who were to perform the execution. 
Upon this, the officer broke his sword and threw up his commission. He 
did more, for resignation being unlawful in time of war, he underwent 
military degradation, and served through the rest of the campaign as a 
private soldier. This officer was . 

‘« Your name, Monsieur ?”’ cried Fleur de Lys, laying both hands on 
his arm. 

‘I prefer to give you that of our benefactor, Mademoiselle,” answered 
the Prussian. ‘It was the Marquis de Bressac, your grandfather.” 
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Less than a fortnight after the above scene a great change had come 
over the country round Bressac. Surprised and outnumbered by the 
clever move of a French general, who performed the one brilliant feat of 
arms (on his side) during the war, the German army occupying O 
had been compelled to retreat, to avoid being taken prisoners en masse. 
Great was the rejoicing at O for three or four days, when it was 
thought that the cruel tide of defeat was at last going to turn. But at 
the end of that time people knew that the Germans would not allow their 
first failure to go unretrieved, and O prepared for another battle. 
Who then so elated as the Duc de Bressac ? The French general had 
informed him that the castle might offer a useful point of resistance in the 
coming operations, and had sent a thousand men to encamp in the park 
and erect barricades there by felling down trees and demolishing outhouses. 
There were few things of which the Duke was prouder than his trees ; but 
it was with a radiant countenance that he limped about amongst the 
soldiers, encouraging them as they were hewing down the biggest, and 
pointing out to them that they might greatly strengthen their barricades 
by taking all the pedestals of the statues that adorned his garden. The 
soldiers were amazed, and the General could not forbear expressing his 
admiration. 

‘‘ If you only knew, Monsieur le Duc, what resistance I have had to 
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encounter in demolishing some other country houses—houses, too, that 
would have fitted into a single courtyard of this noble place,” added he, 
glancing, not without regret, at the stately building. 

‘‘ Our family have enjoyed the possession of this house four centuries, 
so that we can afford to lose it, mon Général,” answered the Duke with a 
smile ; and the same afternoon, as he saw an officer of engineers hesitate 
before ordering the destruction of an exquisite pavilion that stood in the 
way of the defence works, he took a pickaxe out of his hands and struck 
the first blow into it himself. 

Fleur de Lys, meanwhile, followed the example of her father. Wherever 
a woman’s voice and presence could nerve the arm or raise the spirit of a 
French soldier, there was she, calm, beautiful, and with stirring words of 
hope on her lips. The soldiers, reviving the title that was given to 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier under the wars of the ‘‘ Fronde,” called her 
‘¢ La Grande Mademoiselle ;’’ and such was the enthusiasm she excited, 
that the more superstitious amongst the soldiers—those who came from 
Languedoc or Brittany—would try and touch some portion of her dress 
with their amulets as she walked amongst them, under the belief that it 
would charm their lives. But the devotion towards her rose to fever-heat 
when she declared that she had no intention of leaving the castle when 
the fighting began, but that she would remain in it to the end, whatever 
happened. Even the prudent M. Jean-Baptiste grew valiant then. To 
be sure, he reflected that, even if it came to the worst, there would always 
be the cellar to hide in; and, strengthened by this thought, he gave the 
reins to his imagination in recounting all that he would do when at length 
he should have those ‘‘ gueux de Prussiens”’ opposite him. ‘Figure to 
yourself, Monsieur le Marquis,’’ he cried, with the most feeling gestures, 
to M. de Criquetot—“‘ figure to yourself that one of those unhung thieves 
wanted to give me a hundred-franc note when he went away. It was that 
hobbedoy of a Count Leoneizen. You know that lout who used to go 
mooning about the garden. Said I to him, ‘If I were a few years younger, 
I would teach you what it is to offer money to a Frenchman, you blue 
whipping-post, you. Hurry out of my sight!’ and I threw the note into 
his face.” 

‘Taking care to pick it up again as it fell, to put it into your pocket,” 
continued the Marquis with a laugh; which speech naturally a little dis- 
concerted M. Jean-Baptiste, whose true reply to the Count had been, 
‘‘ Monsieur le Comte, it is only in Prussia that so much generosity is 
allied to so much valour. I will keep this note for ever as a souvenir, 
and wish you not ‘ Adieu,’ but ‘ Au revoir.’ ”’ 

But if M. Jean-Baptiste found a sceptical hearer in the Marquis, his 
tales were listened to with credence enough elsewhere, and the story of 
how extremely quick the Prussians had vanished from the castle at the 
news that O was going to be attacked, lent not a little impetus to 
the preparations for defence. The General, however, though he felt 
how valuable an auxiliary Fleur de Lys would be to him, tried to dissuade 
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her from thus exposing her life: but his eloquence was wasted. ‘ My 
place is here, General,” she said, gravely, once and for all; and from 
that moment this soldier perceived it would be useless to recur to the 
matter. 

It was only M. de Criquetot who was aware how much heroism it 
needed on his cousin’s part to take this resolution. He knew, or, at all 
events, guessed, that Fleur de Lys’ heart would no longer be wholly with 
the combatants around her, as it would have been some weeks before. 
She had told him cursorily and vaguely how she had been protected by a 
Prussian officer on that night when she had returned alone from the 
village ; but though the details were few, his lover’s instinct had supplied 
the rest; and putting this and that together, recalling many a stray 
symptom and incident the true significance of which had escaped him at 
the time of its occurrence, but the real meaning of which now stood 
revealed, he had not long remained doubtful as to who his rival was. But 
of course he had not breathed a word of his suspicions to Fleur de Lys. 
This was a thing too sacred to be hinted at by a third person. Only 
the young Frenchman, recognizing in the Prussian officer a man more 
great, generous, and worthy of Fleur de Lys than he felt himself to be, 
had vowed that if he could bring this man and his cousin together, he 
would do so. 

And so time flew by until the day of battle. 

* * * * 

It dawned and closed as many other days of battle had done for 
France during that year. Il-clad, ill-organized, ill-armed mobs of recruits 
pitted against science, generalship, and discipline, there could be but one 
result. By the end of four hours’ fighting the French soldiers had been 
routed. The battle was hopelessly lost, and there was but one point 
where resistance still continued to be offered—the Castle of Bressac. 

It had not been much attacked during the day, for it was rather 
beyond the range of the field where the heat of the day’s combat had 
raged. But in the afternoon, when the enemy were masters of all the 
positions which the French had occupied, and it was found that the Castle 
of Bressac still fired shells furiously from a battery of four guns esta- 
blished in the park, a parliamentarian was despatched to explain how 
bootless further resistance was, and to demand a surrender. 

The answer was a refusal. 

The Duke had said to the commanding officer, ‘‘ Let us not yield, so 
long as there is a cartridge amongst us, Monsieur ;” and as the officer 
almost looked upon the Duke as the true commander of the place, he had 
conveyed this reply to the enemy. 

An hour later the battery in the park had been dismounted, a whole 
wing of the castle had been blown into fragments, and the foremost barri- 
cade in the park no longer existed. 

Another half-hour and the second barricade was abandoned. 

Then the third had to be relinquished. 
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Then the fourth. 

The soldiers continued to fire bravely and desperately. They could 
see nothing either before or behind them. The park and grounds were 
steeped in a fog of smoke, amidst which resounded the groans of wounded 
men and the bang of shells exploding every moment. 

At last the park became thoroughly untenable. The retreat sounded, 
and the last barricade was deserted. 

** We can still defend the castle!’’ shouted the Duke, who, grimy with 
powder and blood-stained, had been firing from the barricades side by side 
with the soldiers. 

‘**To the castle!” cried the commanding officer, obediently echoing, 
and waving his sword above his head. He was on foot. His horse had 
been shot under him. 

In a very few minutes more the park was filled with Prussians. The 
artillery duel had now ceased. It could only be a question of defending 
the castle man to man and hand to hand. ‘The defenders fired out of the 
windows ; the invaders fired back, but also charged forward with bayonets, 
to try and carry the place by storm. 

The carnage was becoming frightful. Eleven assaults were repulsed 
one after the other. The marble terrace, bordering on the ground-floor 
windows, was strewn with great mounds of dead, and blood trickled down 
the white steps, as if from an open fountain. Every moment a crash 
could be heard, as a bullet shivered a wainscot or smashed a mirror into 
a thousand atoms. There was not a pane of glass unbroken in the whole 
house. Two or three bullets, striking the great crystal chandelier in the 
state drawing-room together, cut the chains by which it hung, as though 
with a scythe, and the mighty fabric of glass splintered on to the floor like 
a shower of diamonds, carrying away crumbling masses of plaster from 
the ceiling with it. But nobody talked of yielding, until at length the cry 
arose that ammunition was beginning to fail. 

‘‘ If we could only knock over that officer who is commanding them!” 
shouted a bare-armed, bare-throated soldier, who had thrown of his coat to 
fight better, and was streaming with perspiration, ‘‘it might discourage 
them.” 

M. de Criquetot and Fleur de Lys were near him. Fleur de Lys had 
been loading for the soldiers, her cousin taking care to stand—without 
her perceiving it—in such a position that a bullet must strike him before 
hitting her. The soldier had pointed out of the window in uttering his 
ery. M. de Criquetot and Fleur de Lys both glanced over his shoulder. 
The officer he was designating was Friedrich Leoneizen. 

The man levelled his rifle. He was a deadly marksman; but just as 
he was drawing the trigger, the Marquis brushed by him with his elbow. 
The shot missed. Fleur de Lys, who had been holding her breath, and 
was leaning against a wall for support, looked towards her cousin, and 
their eyes met. The man was reloading a second time. He aimed; but 
M. de Criquetot was saved the trouble of spoiling the shot a second time, 
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for, whilst the finger was on the trigger, the rifle slipped out of the man’s 
hand, and he fell forward himself, with a bullet in the head. 

The shout now seemed to rise from everybody at once :—‘‘ The 
officer !—fire at him!” 

‘* He seems bewitched: the bullets won’t touch him.” 

‘‘ This is at his head.” 

‘“‘ Bang!” 

** Bang!” 

But the officer advanced, his men following him. Lead whistled 
around him, above him, but never harmed him. 

‘If somebody does not bring him down, he and his men will be in 
the castle in another minute,” thundered an officer, discharging three 
barrels of a revolver in quick succession. 

At this moment, the Duke de Bressac, who had been sitting, to fire 
the better, sprang up, with his hand to his head, staggered forward, and 
rolled at his daughter’s feet. A revolver escaped from his hands, which 
Fleur de Lys picked up. 

‘* The officer! at the officer!” the cry was now raging like a hurri- 
cane from a hundred parched throats at once. 

Pale, but with her lipg set, Fleur de Lys stepped forward. Then she 
aimed with her weapon. Friedrich Leoneizen was scarcely at thirty yards’ 
distance from her. Her face was flushed, but grave and sad. She pressed 
the trigger. 

He reeled in his saddle, looked, saw who had shot him ; then fell. 

Before her cousin could stop her, or guess her intention, Fleur de Lys 
had turned the revolver on herself. At the very moment when Leoneizen 
touched the ground she fell too; but no one except her cousin noticed 
whence the shot came. 
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Hy Violetta. 


Tuov art my loadstar and my queen ; to thee 
The current of my heart sets ebblessly, 
Tho’ all unheeded the poor offering be. 


The soft twin-lamps that from thy fair face shine, 
Lit with a tenderness that’s only thine, 
Burn ever at my fancy’s inmost shrine. 


If I might choose my fate, I would entreat 
To be a carpet for thy dainty feet, 
When I return to that I came from, sweet ; 





Or to be native to the southern sky, 
That for thy head makes fitting canopy— 
A waif upon thy path to live and die. 


enone gs 


Now I but ask, for all memorial, 
That from thine eyes upon my grave may fall 


One crystal drop to grace my funeral. 
And on the tomb, ere yet that dew be dried, \ 
Thus let my life’s brief tale be signified— 


‘* He only prayed for her, and stood aside.” 


H, C. M. 


Venice, Oct. 1870. 
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E1cuteen hundred and fifty-one, the year of the first International 
Exhibition, was a grand time for Great Britain. She had challenged the 
whole world to meet her in the lists, and she held her ground victoriously 
against all comers. In the Palace of Crystal which the genius of Paxton 
had conjured up for the reception of her visitors, she bore herself in state 
like a feudal sovereign accepting the homage of her vassals. Some com- 
pliments she was graciously pleased to bestow on the achievements of one 
or other of her neighbours—praising highly the silks and porcelain of this, 
and the glass-ware of that, but so she could well afford to do, for in all 
those more substantial fabrics which constitute the mainstay of commercial 
prosperity, she stood apart in unapproached supremacy. 

Yet ‘let him who thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall,” 
specially if standing on a giddy and intoxicating height. In the midst of 
Britain’s industrial triumph, plots were being laid for her industrial dis- 
comfiture. The admiration she excited was of the imitative sort; and her 
foreign guests, after remaining for a season in appreciative and discrimi- 
nating examination, returned home pensively emulous, pondering how 
best to undermine the pre-eminence they had been contemplating. In 
1855 they made bold to return the challenge they had received four years 
previously, bidding British craftsmen come to Paris to see what progress 
had been made by Continentals along paths parallel to their own ; when 
those who responded to the call were not over pleased to find how great 
that progress was. John Bull, however, though readily startled, soon 
recovers his composure, and though somewhat taken aback at first at the 
sight of a huge French annexe full of gigantic steam-machines and other 
metal products, he presently bethought himself how and with what result a 
frog is fabled to have once before tried to swell itself out to bovine dimen- 
sions, and consoled himself accordingly. 

It was without any misgiving, therefore, that after a short pause, 
England for the second time defied the world to a comparative display of 
wares. At the Exhibition held, consequently, in London, in 1862, a host 
of well-equipped rivals attended. Switzerland was there, with Schonbein's 
wonderful aniline colours ; Prussia, with enormous ingots of Krupp’s steel ; 
America, with some of her exquisite machines for economizing labour ; 
Italy, with her reproductions in glass and gold of old Venetian and 
Etruscan fancies; France, with stately steam-engines, in number this 
time sufficient to show that what had so lately been taken for her over- 
strained efforts had now become part of her regular routine work. All 
around were proofs that every nation had begun to rival us in some one of 
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our great specialties, that ground was being gained upon us in every 
direction in which we were still ahead at a rate by which we should be 
speedily distanced unless our own pace were soon and proportionably 
accelerated. Such was the writing on the walls of the ‘ Brompton 
Boilers ’’ for those amongst us who were skilled to decipher the monitory 
hieroglyphics. But the great majority even yet were warned in vain. 
The bulk of the nation after a fitful start or two, as in an uneasy dream, 
turned away to doze through another decade in the fancied security of 
their fools’ paradise. 

At last, at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, came a third warning, in 
tones too clear to be misinterpreted. English experts, of whatever class, 
were then unable to conceal from themselves that we were, not equalled, but 
beaten, and that not in some points only, but, by some nation or other, in 
nearly all those points on which we had previously prided ourselves. Out 
of ninety classes of exhibited articles, there were barely a dozen in which 
pre-eminence was awarded to us. In ironwork, not only was Dupuy 
de Léme’s large marine engine more than a match for anything of the 
kind that we had to show, but from distant departments a multitude of 
French steam-engines and boilers had been collected, quite as well 
finished as any of ours, and so much more judiciously designed, as to 
be able, out of a given quantity of fuel, to obtain more power, in a pro- 
portion that more than |made up for the difference in cost of fuel in 
England and in France. Of French forgings generally, it was observed 
that, if slightly dearer than the corresponding English, they had acquired 
a name for uniform excellence of material and for exactness of shape 
which more than compensated for their extra dearness. In steel-work, 
Prussia was perceived to be not less ahead of us than France in iron. In 
woollens, France, Belgium, and Austria were found to have made for- 
midable advances on our position ; and if in cotton goods we still retained 
the lead, it was chiefly in the coarser descriptions that our superiority was 
manifested, for, in the finer sorts, we had already become customers of 
other nations. Such was the appearance presented by the great British 
staples; nor did the generality of our minor manufactures cut a more 
creditable figure. Reversing the process of ex pede Herculem, we might 
have guessed that as was the corporate mass, so would the separate 
members be ; and so we are distinctly told both in general terms and in 
regard to numerous specified items. In almost everything either our 
inferiority was manifest, or our superiority was threatened. On this all 
witnesses agreed—Professors Tyndall and Frankland, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Messrs. Mundella and Scott Russell, and all the other English jurors ; 
Messrs. Lucraft and Conolly, and all the other English artisans who pro- 
ceeded to Paris at the expense of the Society of Arts. Nor were the same 
authorities less unanimous as to the causes of the alarming phenomena 
they had witnessed, all explaining them thus :—The clear-sighted foreigners 
who in 1851 had been so much struck with what was then England’s 
manufacturing supremacy, had satisfied themselves that it was due mainly 
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to her possession of one natural and two acquired advantages—abundance, 
and consequent cheapness of coal and iron; vast accumulations of capital, 
and proportionate command over the mechanical auxiliaries of labour ; 
abundance of labour and of supervising agency, both more efficient than 
any other country could at that time boast. They perceived that in the 
first of these respects England was unlikely ever to be equalled by any 
other European country, unless by reason of her own wilful waste of her 
mineral wealth; nor in the second, unless gradually; and that the best 
chance for her Continental sivals was in the third, in which England’s 
superiority was the result of practice, with little aid from preparatory 
training or theoretical knowledge. They perceived how greatly, by 
adequate provision for the scientific instruction of Continental masters 
and men, both the quality of Continental labour and the mode of its appli- 
cation might be improved; and they hoped that increased manipulative 
skill, directed by increased intelligence, might do better and cheaper work 
than less skill and intelligence could do even with better tools and cheaper 
materials. 

Now, had the industrial conditions of England and Continental 
countries been reversed, and had the same educational ideas occurred 
twenty years ago to our leading statesmen instead of theirs, we have fair 
means of measuring the extent to which those ideas might by this time 
have become developed. We might probably be even now deeming it 
matter for congratulation that we had advanced beyond the stage at 
which, while all parties in the country were loudly proclaiming that some- 
thing ought to be done, no two parties could agree what that something 
was, or would therefore permit anything to be done. At most we should 
have got the length of ‘ optional compulsion,”’ imposing, on whatever 
district volunteered to accept the same, the imperative obligation of 
making complete provision for its educational requirements, but leaving 
every district free to decide whether to accept the obligation or not. 
‘¢ They order this matter better in France,” as was presently discovered 
by the English artisans delegated thither in 1867. With envious eyes 
they noted that in every manufacturing town of any importance, a church 
or a baker’s shop is not more a matter of course than an art-school, 
wherein whoever chooses may, on payment of little more than nominal 
fees, be initiated into all the mysteries of design. With jealous ears they 
heard of the facility with which the poorest French boy, of fair parts and 
application, may pass from communal school to communal college and 
thence to an university. Yet the impression made upon them by the 
contrast between French and English educational provision shows rather 
the scantiness of the latter than the abundance of the former; with which 
intelligent Frenchmen themselves are far from being satisfied, holding, 
indeed, that if, among first-rate European powers, England be the worst 
educated, France is the next worst, as much below Germany as above 
England. Nor is there any overstrained modesty in this estimate ; for not 
only in Prussia, but in each and every of those minor Teutonic States, too 
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insignificant almost for separate English recognition, there is a complete 
network of institutions showering thickly over the narrow area of the land 
as much or more of technical instruction than is thinly sprinkled over 
the entire English superficies. In Wiirtemberg, for instance—a petty 
kingdom with a population barely two-thirds that of London—there are, 
and indeed already were in 1865-6, maintained chiefly at the expense of 
the State,—Firstly, at least as many elementary schools as there are com- 
munes or parishes, to which all children between the ages of six and 
twelve, for whose tuition their friends do- not otherwise provide, are 
required to be sent in order to be taught to read and write fluently, and 
to get, in addition, a taste of and for the knowledge to which reading is 
the key: Secondly, as auxiliary to these, 450 industrial schools of a 
humble character, attended chiefly by girls: Thirdly, 523 farming schools 
and 108 trade schools, in which lads of twelve and upwards are fitted for 
husbandry or handicrafts by instruction given throughout the day to 
such as can spare the time, or for an hour or two in the morning and 
evening to those whom necessity compels to devote most of the interme- 
diate hours to earning their bread: Fourthly, seventy-six industrial 
academies in which more forward pupils are further advanced in science, 
pure, mixed, and applied: Fifthly, a great agricultural college at Hohen- 
heim, and a great building-trades’ college at Stutgardt; the one for giving 
thorough scientific training to farmers, gardeners, and foresters; the 
other, of which the most distinguished architect of Wirtemberg is pre- 
sident, with twenty-eight professors and sub-professors under him, for 
fitting journeymen masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and the like, to 
become foremen in their respective crafts; foremen and moneyed appren- 
tices to become masters; and small masters to become great contractors : 
Finally, a Polytechnic University at Stutgardt, amply equipped with 
lecture-rooms, modelling-rooms, chemical and physical laboratories, mine- 
ralogical museum, botanic garden and astronomical observatory, where 
matriculated students may go through complete courses of mathematics, 
mechanics, natural philosophy, and natural history, engineering and archi- 
tecture, with all their affiliated ’ologies, on payment of less than 5/. for 
the half-year, and where whoever chooses may attend the classes of any of 
the fifty-one professors, on payment of rather less than twopence the lesson. 

From one, judge of all. From this brief outline of the educational 
condition of Wiirtemberg may be approximately inferred that of the gene- 
rality of German States, among which Wiirtemberg stands educationally 
about midway, somewhat higher than most, somewhat below one or two. 
Not of Wiirtemberg only, therefore, but of Germany as a whole, may 
France acknowledge the educational superiority. Yet, even as France 
looks up to Germany, may Germany in turn look up to Switzerland, which 
—having under the auspices of Pestalozzi anticipated both her neighbours 
in combining the teaching of thoughts and things with that of words—has, 
during the last seventeen years, gone beyond either in combining instrue- 
tion in the real business of life with instruction in abstract science. In 
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private and personal expenditure the Swiss are as frugal, not to say stingy, 
as we are profuse. Their wealth, national or individual, in comparison 
with ours, is poverty ; but on many great public objects their lavishness 
stands out in humiliating contrast with our niggardliness. Their common 
schools are mansions, their academies look like town-halls ; in their 
national polytechnicon at Zurich—an edifice as grandiose as Buckingham 
Palace—is located the best model of a technical university which the world 
can show, the most perfect and symmetrical organization for training a 
rising generation in the practical duties of citizenship. In it everything 
that is most valuable in the arts or manufactures of other countries is 
taught by the most competent teachers anywhere procurable, in the best 
manner that experience can suggest, and with all the aid that the best 
material appliances can afford. There, as in the kindred establishment at 
Stutgardt, are an astronomical observatory, a chemico-mechanical labora- 
tory, a laboratory of chemical research, a museum of engineering works 
and drawings, a museum of engines and machinery, a museum of archi- 
tecture, collections — antiquarian, zoological, botanic, and geological. 
There a tutorial staff, sixty strong, deliver annually 145 courses of lee- 
tures, in groups adapted to the varying requirements of all who are either 
themselves ambitious of taking the lead in any technical career, or propose 
to make it their business to promote the technical progress of others— 
suited, that is, to agriculturisis, manufacturers, mechanicians, engineers, 
and architects, to the general and political philosopher and the politician, 
and to all beside who either cultivate science or art or literature for its 
own sake, or take it up as a profession. 

If now—recollecting that these several sets of educational apparatus 
were designed for the express purpose of enabling the countries to which 
they respectively belong to make up, by the more effective application of 
science to industry, for their inferiority to England in other conditions of 
industrial suecess—we proceed anxiously to inquire how far that purpose 
has been attained, we shall find all testimony continuing equally con- 
current. Contrasting the textile products of France, Belgium, Prussia, 
and Austria, with those of Great Britain, ‘‘here,’’ exclaims Mr. Huth, 
‘igs a machine working a machine; there, brains sit at the loom, and 
intelligence stands at the wheel.” The previous training, whereby, ‘in 
the polytechnic schools of Germany and Switzerland, the future manufac- 
turer or manager is made familiar with the laws of the great natural 
forces that must always form the bases of every intelligent industry,” is 
pronounced by Professor Frankland to ‘ more than overbalance the 
undoubted advantages which our own country possesses in raw material.” 
‘* Englishmen,” says Mr. Mundella, ‘‘ possess more energy, enterprise, 
and inventiveness than any other European nation; but the best machines 
which Englishmen invent Germans and Frenchmen are enabled, by 
superior industrial education, to improve upon.” While, ‘‘in Saxony, 
sons of the poorest workman receive a technical education such as the sons 
of our richest manufacturers cannot hope to obtain, how (asks the same 
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keen observer) can it be otherwise than that the English workman should 
be gradually losing in the race?’’ Gradually losing, forsooth! Nay, 
rather does Mr. Lucraft feel bound to confess that ‘‘in the race we are 
nowhere ; that our defeat is as ignominious and disastrous as it is possible 
to conceive ;” that since 1862 we have “not only not made progress, but 
have retrograded,” and that because ‘‘ the mere mechanical workman has 
not the slightest chance with the workman of cultivated taste.” It is 
‘‘the Frenchman’s familiarity with art,” says Mr. Conolly, ‘‘ and his early 
training in its principles, that enable him to outstrip us,’”’ insomuch that 
‘we are becoming reduced to mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for other nations, manufacturing goods to be sold cheap, or producing 
raw material for them to work up;’’ but, as Mr. Randall adds, in the 
same strain, betraying our deficiencies ‘“‘ wherever intellectualism is con- 
cerned or an educated hand is required.’ Everywhere in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the Continent, Mr. Samuelson found people of 
higher culture than our own, handworkers comparatively literate, foremen 
and managers with well-stored and well-exercised heads, masters often 
highly and variously accomplished.* 

Such being the admitted difference in mental attainments between 
English and Continental directors and performers of labour, let us reflect 
on what that difference implies. That, whatever be the task, workmen in 
the habit of using their brains as well as their hands, will do it better 
than those who are not, will do it with less waste of time, exertion, and 
material, and will turn out work both fitter in itself and that will fit better 
into whatever other work it is to be combined with, is too clear to need 
pointing out : that managers whose only rule is that of thumb will, when, in 
cases of novelty, obliged to proceed by trial, be more likely to proceed by 
error also than if they had ascertained principles to guide them, is equally 
obvious ; nor is it much less evident that a principal’s or proprietor’s 
competence to the supreme control of a great industrial business, will be 
proportionate to his comprehension of the processes which the business 
involves. What it may be somewhat less superfluous to note is, how 
greatly technical ignorance on the part of employers aggravates the evil of 
similar ignorance among the employed, and vice versa, and how greatly 
the want of technical knowledge on one side tends to neutralize the 
efficacy of such knowledge on the other. Even bad workmen have a 
strong motive for doing as well as they can when working for a master 
who is a judge of work, while good workmen will be discouraged from 
putting forth their skill for the sake of a master who cannot tell good 
work from bad. Those who see that they will not get credit for doing 





* I must no longer delay mentioning that the principal authority for my state- 
ments and descriptions so far, is Mr. Scott Russetx’s very valuable work on 
Systematic Technical Education (Bradbury and Evans, 1869), some considerable 
portions of which I have endeavoured to epitomize in the text, although necessarily 
unable to present there more than the barest outlines of what in the original is set 
forth in rich and instructive detail. 
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their best, will be apt to content themselves with doing the worst that will 
pass muster, and when the workmanship of all is brought to the same 
dead level of badness, the unionist demand that all shall be paid alike, no 
longer sounds unreasonable. Or if it be the master with whom is 
superiority of capacity, then, before venturing to introduce improved 
methods, he has to consider what his pig-headed foremen will have to say 
to such newfangled notions, and, before trusting his workmen with delicate 
mechanism, to reflect whether their clumsy hands will not be sure to put 
it out of order. Plainly the odds are too great against establishments 
conducted under such disadvantages in rivalry with those in which 
authority graduates upwards pari passu with merit, where masters are 
competent to instruct managers, and managers to direct workmen, 
managers and workmen looking upwards for instruction or direction 
accordingly—and where members of all grades, deserving and desiring 
each other’s esteem, feel their common honour involved in the excellence 
of their joint productions. 

As to the inevitable results of such overweighted rivalry, there is 
abundant evidence to be added to the warning notes already cited. 
Turning to recent parliamentary papers on the subject, we shall find 
Leeds grieving over the loss of a shawl-trade,” filched from her by 
foreigners; Dewsbury lamenting that, in the lighter and more fancy 
woollens, Yorkshire is being superseded by the Continent; Hawick com- 
plaining that Verviers, by producing a superior article at the same price, 
has usurped a large portion of the Scottish woollen-trade ; Birmingham, 
handing in a long list of wares, which used to be specialties of hers, and 
which are now partially or wholly displaced in common markets by corre- 
sponding articles from France, Prussia, and the United States ; Notting- 
ham, confessing that she is obliged to send large quantities of hosiery 
abroad to get it properly dyed ; Macclesfield and Coventry, owning that 
it is no longer French, but also Swiss silks and ribbons they have to fear. 
Worst item of all in this sadly significant catalogue, Belgium boasting 
that in the fifteen years ending with 1867, the increase in her export 
of cotton goods was almost exactly twice that of England, or as 292 to 
148 per cent. There is, in short, a dense cloud of witnesses reluctant or 
exultant, testifying to the manifold symptoms of England’s industrial 
declension, declaring that both the manipulative dexterity and the 
mechanical contrivances, of which, in many departments of industry she 
had until lately almost exclusive possession, have now become common 
property ; that improved means of transport are equalizing the price of 
raw materials all over Europe, and that all competitors being thus much 
upon a level in these respects, the race will henceforth be to the swiftest 
to make scientific progress, the battle to those rendered strongest by 
scientific training. Nevertheless, we are as yet only thinking of girding 
up our loins, only thinking of putting ourselves in training for the novel 
contest: our scientific curriculum has still to be planned ; the outlines of 
our scientific arena are still to be traced. 
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Yet that national unreadiness which has so often cost us dear, has at 
no juncture of our history been apparently fraught with more danger than 
now. Of our nation’s many pressing wants, social or political, there is not 
one more urgent than that of technical education. Army reform, navy 
reform, readjustment of the relations between labour and capital, life and 
death matters as they all and each are, can yet comparatively afford to 
wait, for unless technical education precede them, there may soon be 
neither army nor navy to reform, nor much left of a class that, except 
metaphorically, will be entitled to be styled labouring. If a nation is to 
have soldiers or sailors or labourers, she must have adequate wealth to 
pay and employ them; and in England national wealth is little else than 
another name for commercial prosperity, one indispensable element of 
which is efficiency of labour, which again has now become a relative term, 
applicable or not, according as the industrial sections of a population 
excel or fall short of those of other countries in mental culture. And it is 
in this fundamental particular that we have allowed other countries to 
have twenty years’ start of us. Even by so much were they earlier than 
we in discovering that not less in industrial than in other operations, 
knowledge is power, and science the surest basis of skill. If, at length, 
we too have recognized this truth, clearly we have not another moment to 
lose before striving in good earnest to make up for time already lost. 
Clearly, if we are really awake at last, we have no choice between remain- 
ing for ever fallen, and arising and bestirring ourselves at once. 

If, however, resolved on immediate action, how are we to act? Who- 
ever attempts to answer this question had need to be specially on his 
guard against exaggeration, which would here be more than ordinarily 
calculated to defeat its own object. Nothing is easier than, pointing to 
what other nations have done, to bid us go and do likewise; but if 
national exertions and sacrifices bearing the same proportion to ability as 
those of Wiirtemberg and Switzerland were really indispensable for our 
industrial reinstatement, our case would be nothing short of desperate, 
for such exertions and sacrifices would simply not be made. Wiirtemberg 
has, as we have seen, provided within the last twenty years for the 
technical instruction of a population of less than two millions, one 
university, two colleges of the first rank, and more than a hundred high- 
trade schools. To provide equally for its thirty millions of people, our 
triune kingdom would have to create fifteen universities, thirty colleges, 
and more than 1,500 high schools. Among Swiss cantons, that of Zurich 
alone, in addition to the Polytechnic University of which we have already 
spoken, maintains a veterinary school, a school of agriculture, two great 
real, as well as two great classical, schools, a normal school for teachers, 
fifty-seven secondary, and 365 primary schools. Few, if any, of the 
other cantons, it is true, do nearly as much as this. Still, in order that 
the proportion of the entire expenditure of the state devoted to education 
should be as high in the United Kingdom as in Switzerland, the House 
of Commons would have to pass annually an educational vote of at least 
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five millions sterling. A Vice-president of the Council daring enough to 
demand such a vote would be a sight fit for those gods whose delight 
it is said to have been to see a good man struggling with the storms of 
fate. Arguments for a good fight might, indeed, not be wanting. It 
might not be difficult for him to show that five, or twice five, millions 
of English money could scarcely be better spent annually than in first 
recovering and then maintaining England’s manufacturing superiority. 
Merely as consumers, the tax-payers might not improbably receive for it 
fall money’s worth when all the home-made articles they had occasion to 
buy had become in consequence the best that skill could produce, instead 
of the worst that dishonesty can palm off; while, in their quality of 
producers and purveyors, they would certainly get it all back many times 
over, if for every pound’s worth of pig-iron or cotton-twist which the 
foreigner now takes from them, he were content to take as much hardware 
and cambrics as the iron and cotton could be converted into. Besides, it 
would surely be better, while we have the wherewithal, to consent to pay 
almost any amount of extra taxes rather than to lose the power of paying 
what we already pay, as we should do were there to be a great falling off in 
our export and import trade. Plainly, too, it would be better economy to 
spend, as the Swiss do, seven times as much on education as on pauperism 
and crime, than to go on spending, as we are actually doing, seven times 
as much on pauperism and crime as on education. All this would be 
very true, but all this, together with whatever else could be urged to the 
same effect, would be without avail. The charmer, charmed he never so 
wisely, would have turned to him only the deafest of ears. The British 
public must be much less in need of education than it is before it will 
volunteer to be subjected to a special income-tax of fourpence in the 
pound for the sake of national education. Living, as we almost all of us 
do, up to the very verge of our incomes, striving, as almost every one 
does, to make as great a display of wealth as that one of his neighbours 
who is next above him in its reality,—how many are there of us who 
would not grudge for the common good, for the most vital of common 
objects, contributions that could come only out of a fund barely suflicing 
for the selfish drafts upon it? Who, how much soever coveting the 
results of which the educational systems of other countries have been so 
fruitful, would not, seeing them to be beyond the reach of any exertions 
that we can prevail upon ourselves to make, be disposed to take what 
comfort he might from conjecturing that the grapes, after all, were very 
likely sour ? 

Such comfort I may myself seem to be offering in proceeding to suggest 
that the educational vines which have thriven so well abroad may not be 
precisely of the species best suited to our climate, or that, at any rate, an 
attempt to acclimatize them here would, for the present, be premature. 
One objection to them is, that they are prone to greater minuteness of rami- 
fication than there is here occasion for. At St. Etienne, there is a school 
for ribbon-making ; at Mulhouse one for calico-printing. At the Ecole 
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de la Martiniére at Lyons, children are taught turnery, joinery, and iron- 
filing. At the Ecole St. Nicolas in Paris, trades are taught to 1,800 
pupils. In West Flanders there are schools for weavers, in which near 
1,900 apprentices are constantly practising at the loom. In Geneva are 
similar schools for watchmakers. In the laboratories attached to the 
Polytechnica at Berlin, Carlsruhe, Stutgardt, and Zurich, experiments go 
far beyond the utmost extent needed for illustration, and seem to aim at 
miniature mimicry of many of the grandest achievements of labour. But 
this sort of thing is, or, at any rate, would with us be, a decided mistake, 
involving needless expense on makeshift imitations of realities already 
existing close at hand, and needless protraction of lessons which might be 
got through much more satisfactorily and in much less time elsewhere. 
The proper function of technical seminaries of every degree is to teach the 
scientific principles which govern technical operations, not to teach the 
operations themselves. Pupils cannot, indeed, be taught too early the use 
of the tools and implements they will have to wield in after life, when this 
can be done without prejudice to matters of more moment ; but still, for 
the manipulative part of any kind of work, there is no school like the 
workshop, or whatever else be the place in which the actual work is done. 
Mr. Squeers’ notion that when a boy had learnt that b ot bot, tin tin, 
bottin, ney ney, bottiney, meant a knowledge of plants, he should be 
sent into the garden to know them, was sound in principle, however 
defective orthographically. More or less of didactic instruction should 
invariably precede, and, if possible, accompany, apprenticeship. The 
apprentice will learn much better and quicklier how to do things for 
knowing beforehand why he is bidden to do them in any particular way ; 
but knowing the why, he will learn the how quicklier and more effectually 
still in a real than in a sham workshop, in one in which work is done in 
earnest, and not merely played at, and where, besides, unless he or his 
friends can afford to pay for his being permitted to idle, he may not only 
chance to be cuffed if he do not take pains, but may be paid if he do. 
Now, in these islands there is quite a sufficiency of genuine workshops and 
factories and foundries to do away with the necessity of attaching costly 
imitations of them as appendages to schools and colleges. 

Then, that symmetric graduation, that taper rotundity of Continental 
systems, so often held up for admiration, may not, impossibly, be rather 
a defect than a merit. That regular arrangement of wheels within wheels 
—of double or treble rows of schools clustered round colleges, and of 
colleges circling round universities, necessarily implies a central authority 
prescribing and controlling all circumambient action; which might be all 
very well if central authorities were always as infallible as they commonly 
esteem themselves, but which, on any less flattering hypothesis, can 
scarcely fail to disseminate and perpetuate administrative errors. Enforce- 
ment of a national model on local imitation, must needs be, more or less, 
of a Procrustean process, lopping off here what can ill be spared, and 
jointing on there needless incumbrances ; whereas, when local opinion is 
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left free to mould local arrangements, and to adapt them to local pecu- 
liarities, a variety of examples will be produced to serve for each other’s 
rectification. It were better, perhaps, that all schoolmasters should be 
trained at one and the same State school, than that no security whatever 
should be taken for their being properly trained. Still, considering how 
inclined they would be to communicate to their pupils whatever impulse 
they had themselves received, one could not without serious apprehension 
see them all started along one and the same hard and fast groove. 

The paucity, moreover, and consequent high market value in an 
uneducated land like ours, of persons qualified to act as scientific teachers, 
would of itself prove a temporarily insuperable bar to the creation of an 
educational organization like that of any of the more highly educated 
countries of the Continent. Among English pedagogues, that would be a 
very middling one indeed who did not turn up his nose at the pittance of 
300/. a year, which is all that the rector of the principal school in Prussia 
receives. If competent teachers in sufficient number were forthcoming, 
funds adequate to the rate at which they would appraise themselves 
would certainly not be; neither, if the money were, would the men be, for 
the latter do not yet exist, and would not for a long time to come be 
obtainable at any price. And even if this difficulty were got over, another 
not less serious would still remain. If, by the stroke of an enchanter’s 
wand, England should become as thickly dotted as Prussia with technical 
seminaries of every degree, the majority would most likely be long left 
untenanted, except by the members of a sinecure staff. Out of a metro- 
politan population of some three millions, the world-wide fame of professors 
like Huxley, Frankland, and Percy, attracts barely a hundred students, 
regular and occasional, to the classes in the Jermyn Street School 
of Mincs; nor does more scientifically appreciative Manchester furnish 
more than three or four times that number of class-men to Owen’s College. 
Mechanics’ Institutions were designed expressly for the scientific instruc- 
tion of mechanics, but in only two English counties have they been of 
much avail for their main and original purpose. In general it has been 
observed of these establishments, that as soon as the lecturers begin upon 
science the lecture-rooms are deserted. There is but one agricultural 
college in England, viz. at Cirencester ; and there are at least 300,000 
farmers and other superintendents of agricultural labour, whose patronage, 
however, has only of late years sufficed to keep the college tolerably full, 
and whose neglect, until of late, was always threatening to let it collapse 
from vacuity—even as our Civil Engineers actually suffered to collapse 
their solitary college at Putney. As long as existing institutions remain 
but half filled, the only certain effect of multiplying institutions of the 
same class would be that a greater number would be left half empty. It 
is not sufficient to place fountains of technic knowledge within people’s 
reach in order to induce them to drink,—they must have, in addition, a 
taste for the beverage, and digestion vigorous enough for its assimilation ; 
and these are qualities which neither come naturally, nor yet can be 
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acquired artificially unless pains be taken to impart them. So Con- 
tinental educationists failed not to perceive, and they made provision 
accordingly ; and it is vain to think of copying the superstructure they 
have raised without taking pattern likewise from the substratum previously 
laid by them. The reason why the Realschulen and technic colleges of 
Germany are always crowded with scholars is, that primary schools are 
always sending forth scholars prepared for the Realschulen, which in turn 
are constantly doing the like for the colleges. Mechanics’ institutes, 
although in respect to their scientific aim for the most part failures in 
England, have succeeded almost universally in Scotland. And why? 
Chiefly because Scotch mechanics generally have, while English mechanics 
in general have not, acquired at elementary schools enough of knowledge 
both to make them desire more and to qualify them for following the more 
advanced teaching from which more may be obtained. This is the reason 
why, while the Birkbeck Institution casts by comparison only the shadow 
of a great name, the Watt Institution at Edinburgh and the Andersonian 
Institution at Glasgow are casting out light all round on continually 
increasing numbers of fitting recipients ; and for a similar reason it is that 
the mechanics’ institutes of Lancashire and Cheshire stand in such credit- 
able contrast to those of the rest of England. In those two counties the 
quasi-compulsory educational clauses of the Factory and Colliery Acts are 
in active operation, with results which may be accepted as an earnest of 
the good that would arise if compulsion were universal. The enforced 
schooling of the factory children begets in the factory lads and lasses and 
in adult operatives a willingness to go on attending school-classes, inso- 
much that of the 123 mechanics’ institutes constituting the Lancashire 
Union, seventy-five had, by the year 1868, become encouraged to open 
science classes, wherein, or in corresponding classes formed under the 
same auspices in the same part of the country, 2,520 students were under 
instruction, being more than one-quarter of the whole number in England 
and Wales availing themselves of similar means of instruction. All this 
shows that an indispensable preliminary to the furtherance of technical 
education in England is improvement of the English system of general 
education, which from a level considerably below that of Scotland, must 
be raised to an equality at least with that of Germany. Unless this be 
done, everything beyond may as well be left unattempted ; though, on the 
other hand, this having been done, much less than might be supposed will 
be left to do. This is the indispensable goose-step without which there 
can be no onward marching ; but which, on the other hand, will of itself 
cover no small portion of the whole space to be traversed. 

Regarded in a purely industrial light, the classes of persons amongst 
us in need of scientific instruction are four—subordinate labourers, skilled 
and unskilled ; foremen and overlookers of labour ; managers of superior 
grade; masters or principals on a largest scale. But for the first, and 
greatly more numerous of these classes, a very slight tincture of science 
will suffice for ordinary use. Not that its members can possibly have 
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too much of it, or so much as to be thereby raised above their work, 
provided only they all share in it pretty equally. The lowliest workmen 
cannot, as a body, be too highly educated. It is only relative abundance 
of knowledge that puffeth up. Absolute abundance edifieth, increasing at 
once its owner’s merit and his modesty. Whatever be the task, there is 
no scrap of scientific lore that can be picked up which may not be of use 
in its performance. Bees would have to use much more wax for cell- 
making were it not for their intuitive mathematics ; and no doubt, if every 
carpenter and every tailor were an Archimedes, our tables and chairs and 
coats and trowsers would be cut in all the more shapely wise, and with all 
the less waste of material. But although an artisan, in all probability, 
always does somewhat better for whatever science he possesses, he may 
yet do exceedingly well with very little. Provided science be at hand to 
guide, he need have very little science of his own to be able to follow. 
What is wanted for that is rather general intelligence, the develop- 
ment of which, consequently, is what, from a purely industrial point of 
view, is-most to be looked to in the education of the working-class, 
although it so happens that the general education most suitable for such 
development is that which embraces a certain amount of special instruc- 
tion. To inquire at all minutely to what extent the two might be com- 
bined, if social prejudice permitted poor and rich to be educated together 
as indiscriminately and universally in England as they actually are in 
Switzerland, where private schools, in our sense of the term, scarcely exist, 
and as they used to be in Scotland, might here be out of place. In 
national schools, such as they might then become, primary education, 
infinitely better, in many respects, than anywhere within British territory 
is at present obtainable for love or money, might be imparted to children 
of rich and poor alike, at probably less expense, in the aggregate, than is 
now incurred by the rich for having their own children alone as indiffer- 
ently taught as they for the most part are. Whatever there be which it is 
desirable that children of any degree should learn, children of every 
degree would then have equal facilities for learning, so long as they could 
be spared to remain at school. This, however, is not, as yet, to be hoped 
for. As long as purse-proud fastidiousness requires that the poor should 
be taught apart, the schools appropriated to them must continue to be 
more like what they are than what they might be, the improvements 
practicable in their organization being limited by the limited funds avail- 
able for their maintenance. Fortunately, of the improvements most 
urgently needed, some would involve very little, and the rest no addi- 
tional, expense. Only to get the three R’s taught as they ought to be 
taught would be an immense advance. A child that, exchanging school 
for field or factory, cannot write and rithmetize fairly, and read without 
effort, might as well never have been at school at all, for it has learnt 
there nothing, that will not be presently forgotten. But the child must be 
a born idiot that cannot, within the half-dozen years commonly spent at 
a national school, learn this little, provided it care to learn and its master 
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to teach, as both might easily be made to do by pressure which school- 
inspectors on the one hand, and employers of labour on the other, are 
in a position to bring to bear. Children who had learnt only as much as 
this would be in possession of at least the key of knowledge; but this, 
though a sine qué non, without which nought else would much avail, 
would also itself avail little without some important accompaniments. The 
key would soon grow rusty from neglect unless curiosity about what it 
could unlock afforded adequate motive for frequently using it; and a 
schoolboy’s curiosity on that point is usually more or less keen, according 
as his reading and other lessons have been more or less interesting. If 
the staple of these has been Canaanitish topography or Jewish pedigrees, 
the book-learning he has already taken in may well have been quite 
enough to surfeit him, and to leave him irreverently indifferent about the 
distance of Kadesh-barnea from Ezion-gebir, and whether it was Jochabed 
that begat Ahitub, or Ahitub that begat Jochabed. But he will probably 
be in a more receptive mood if the pages he has been accustomed 
to spell through have shown him the heroic three hundred . standing 
up against the Persian myriads at Thermopyle, or the as heroic eight 
hundred dashing up Balaclava’s valley of the shadow of death, or Etna 
belching forth flames, or the St. Lawrence crashing down Niagara; or if 
he has had explained to him why Mars is red and the moon spotty, or 
why water rises in a syphon and does not go on rising in a diving-bell. 
These are things by feeding upon which, together with a judicious admix- 
ture of Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe, the childish appetite grows 
into an insatiable craving for more of the like nutriment; and of things of 
this sort, those which are specially suitable for serving as whetstones to 
childish faculties, are those which approach nearest to the domain of 
physical science. In the common occurrences of daily observation, a 
child whose eyes have been opened to some of their inner significance, will 
find inexhaustible matter to wonder and guess and question, and likewise 
to be eager to read about, and there are very simple ways in which early 
schooling may help to create an interest in such phenomena. To begin at 
the beginning is scarcely, perhaps, the best way. It has been settled in 
France—or, rather, had been, previously to the recent unsettlement of all 
things in that unfortunate land—that in the very humblest schools the 
elements of mathematics, mechanics, physics, and chemistry should be 
taught. But elementary abstractions are, for the most part, over-subtle 
for juvenile apprehension, and somewhat too dry for the juvenile palate ; 
and instead of commencing with them, it would seem preferable to 
plunge at once in medias res, even as the late Dean of Hereford used 
to do at King’s Sombourn school, when, with the aid of a squirt, a 
popgun, or a boiling kettle, he would explain the properties of air or 
water or steam; or as Professor Tyndall’s plan was, when, by ‘ illus- 
trations drawn from the plough, the crowbar, or the see-saw in the play- 
ground,” he used to make the lucky urchins of whom at one time he had 
tutorial charge ‘perfectly enthusiastic about their studies in practical 
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mechanics.” Every schoolmaster, it is true, is not a Tyndall or a Dean 
Dawes, but neither need he be in order to adopt their method. He need but 
have that moderate amount of tact and patience without which he cannot 
be fit to teach anything, together with such an acquaintance with the 
special subject to be taught as, if he have it not already, he may readily 
acquire by merely reading a little ahead of his pupils, and as most national 
schoolmasters would speedily manage to acquire somehow, if forewarned 
that the pecuniary recommendations made regarding them in the periodical 
reports of the school-inspectors would depend on their doing or not 
doing so. 

To the several recommendations implied in these remarks is to be 
added another, viz. this: that among absolutely obligatory subjects of 
national schooling should, as soon as may be, be included drawing, an 
accomplishment calculated to be quite as directly serviceable to the 
handicraftsman in his vocation as any even of the three R’s, unless perhaps 
the first. This, however, is an innovation which must needs be delayed 
until time has been allowed for training up a body of sufficiently artistic 
masters ; but with this exception, all the suggested changes in national 
school arrangements are readily practicable, demanding for their speedy 
adoption neither much additional expense, nor much of anything but will 
on the part of certain controlling authorities; while they would go far 
towards securing to the great bulk of the youth of the nation enough of 
preliminary instruction to fit them for engaging with adequate intelligence 
in whatever mechanical labour might subsequently fall to their lot. For 
patriotic prejudice apart, and owing possibly to their descent from long 
lines of operative ancestors, English work-people do really seem to 
inherit naturally unrivalled technical aptitudes. ‘It is remarkable,” as 
Mr. Mundella says, ‘‘ how well they do considering how little they know,” 
that little, according to the same well-informed witness, not, in the case of 
more than every other skilled labourer, going beyond ability to read a 
very simple paragraph, while, among the unskilled, not more than one in 
twenty can read at all. But with an amount of natural “‘go”’ about them, 
which even as it is makes such considerable amends for their inferior 
scholarship, no extraordinary quantity of scholastic lore need be combined 
to secure them against all possible danger of being outstripped by the 
most scholarly of their foreign rivals. For recruiting the rank and file of 
the army of industry, lads and lasses of the average English standard as 
to morale and physique, would with barely enough of culture to be able 
to read with some self-satisfaction, and to handle pen, and slate and lead- 
pencil with some little adroitness, be as good material as need be wished 
for, requiring only a moderate spell of active employment to convert them 
into first-rate privates, quite capable of following whatever lead their 
officers might give. It is only by the officers, and in order that they may 
better understand what lead to give, that more than a very slight tincture 
of science is needed, and to their requirements, therefore, in that respect, 
our attention may now be directed. 
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Here again we shall find that what is wanted is not so much the intro- 
duction of new as the more extended and more judicious application of old 
principles and systems. Regarding first the petty officers,—the foremen 
and overlookers,—we may observe that these rise almost invariably from 
the ranks, consisting of those more ambitious spirits who have laid them- 
selves out beforehand for promotion by doing their best to fit themselves 
for it. Hitherto, such aspirants have sought to recommend themselves 
chiefly by general assiduity and manipulative dexterity; but, with the 
more enlarged views which better early schooling would give, they would 
not fail to see that the possession of some theoretical knowledge would 
sensibly help them to get on, and would look about for the means 
of acquiring such knowledge. And so looking they would not look in 
vain, but would presently learn that what they sought, if not already 
existing close at hand, was, as it were, only waiting to be called into 
existence. They would hear of a Government Department, located at 
Kensington, which, by the way, would do well to take some pains to make 
itself and its beneficence more widely known, and which, whenever a 
number of manual workers choose to form themselves into a science-class, 
is in a manner bound to pay their teacher in proportion to the quality ot 
his teaching, and that, at a rate, which, as experience shows, is sufficient 
to induce fairly competent teachers to officiate for an hour or two in the 
evening in national schools or mechanics’ institutes. In Lancashire, where 
the comparative efficiency of primary education has rendered the working 
population comparatively appreciative of scientific instruction, classes thus 
aided have been formed to the number of more than sixty, and in order 
that they should go on multiplying in Lancashire, and that they should 
become proportionably numerous in other counties, it is only necessary 
that primary education should go on improving in Lancashire, and should 
rise in other counties to the Lancastrian level. The quality of the instruc- 
tion given in these classes varies of course with the qualifications of the 
teacher, which, however, cannot, consistently with the conditions of 
appointment, be less than respectable, and need not be more in order to 
allow of their owners training up scholars far fitter to become foremen 
than the generality of actual occupants of that grade. To speak of science 
in connection with the latter would, as yet, be cruel mockery, for in many 
districts inability to sign one’s name is rather the rule than the exception 
amongst them. Mr. Mundella mentions one whom he saw making his mark 
by way of signature to a contract vesting him with the superintendence of 
a number of mines in Russia, and another whom he had himself deputed 
to his German establishment, but who presently came back because, while 
abroad, he could not correspond with his family, not being able to read 
their letters, much less to write to them in return. On the other hand, 
in the science classes of the Kensington department, the instruction 
imparted is pronounced by Professors Huxley and Tyndall to be, ‘‘ though 
elementary, sound ;”’ neither is it so elementary but that classmen, whose 
sole preparation it has been, have, in several instances, competed successfully 
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for the royal exhibitions and scholarships which have been recently created 
for the encouragement of poor scientific students. 

But whether the scientific instruction which these easily-extemporised 
classes are capable of affording be or be not sufficient for ordinary foremen, 
in respect to whom a means of materially supplementing it will presently 
be indicated, it certainly is not all that is requisite for the superior officers 
—the managers or masters under whose direction foremen have to act. 
It is these—the captains and generals of our industrial forees—whose 
inferiority in theoretical attainments to their Continental correlatives affords 
most serious ground for apprehension. A certain proportion of them, no 
doubt, are average English gentlemen—fair specimens of their order in 
mental culture as in all else; but of the far more numerous remainder, 
those who have not, like foremen, risen from the ranks, have commonly 
belonged originally to that lower grade of middle society whose members 
are in the habit of sending their sons either to second-rate ‘ grammar”’ 
schools or to so-called ‘classical and commercial” schools. But of all 
English seminaries there are none more urgently in need of reform than 
those appertaining to these two sets. Many of them are decidedly inferior 
to the common run of humble national schools. Their pupils are not, 
indeed, liable, as soon as they have entered their teens, to be carried off 
to serve as scarecrows in a corn-field, or as ‘‘ doffers”’ in a cotton-mill, but 
are usually suffered to remain until they are able to read, write, and per- 
haps cypher passably ; but of any higher learning the quantity which more 
than one in ten of them carry away would be too highly honoured by 
being termed a smattering. To youths without more preparation than 
this it would not be of much use to offer facilities for indoctrination in 
mechanics or physics, after they have exchanged the school for the work- 
shop. The scanty facilities of the kind which already exist will require no 
addition until middle-class schooling shall have been so improved as to 
adapt it for awakening in middle-class pupils whatever of scientific taste or 
talent may be latent in them. Fortunately, there are certain constituted 
authorities who may, if they please, be very instrumental in bringing about 
the improvement in question. Of the 3,000, or thereabouts, of endowed 
schools, small and great, with which England and Wales are studded, 
nearly a third have been ascertained to be rich enough to admit of their 
being converted into efficient secondary schools; and until every one of 
these is converted accordingly, the Commissioners, to whom the superin- 
tendence of endowed schools has been committed by the legislature, will 
not have duly acquitted themselves of their trust. It will be their fault if 
almost every town or considerable village in the southern half of our island 
be not before long in possession of an efficient public school, which all the 
private middle-class schools in the neighbourhood will have to take as 
their model, on peril of being abandoned by their best customers. The 
standard, too, by which middle-class schooling has of late years been 
regulated is that of the requirements of government and university exami- 
nations. The great ambition of its conductors is to enable their scholars 
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to make creditable figures at those examinations. On which account it, 
in a great measure, rests with Government and the Universities to deter- 
mine what place science shall occupy in English education. Let them but 
give it honour due, and none else will presume to slight it. Let it be 
ordained that—for appointments in the home service, civil or military, or 
in the Indian service, civil, medical, or miscellaneous, or for Oxford or 
Cambridge exhibitions or scholarships, or for admission into, and for 
success in, any university—proficiency in physical science shall stand com- 
petitors in as good stead as proficiency in any other branch of learning, 
and science will no longer want for votaries. One temporary consequence 
might, indeed, be sensibly to encourage cramming; but the main function 
of crammers is to do what has been left undone at school; and school- 
masters who had been apprised beforehand of what was necessary to 
prevent the bread from being taken out of their mouths, would do 
their best to avoid leaving any neglect of theirs for crammers to repair. 
At every upper as well as middle-class school at which there was 
efficient teaching of any sort, pains would be taken to teach science as 
efficiently as aught else, and of the scholars thence periodically issuing 
college-bound, a fair proportion would be both desirous and capable 
of commencing a college course of science. Whereupon, the extreme 
scarcity and almost entire absence of scientific or technic colleges would 
make itself felt as a national want, no longer appealing only to the 
sensitive imaginations of speculative educationists, but coming home to all 
men’s business and bosoms; in view of which advent we may, without, 
it is to be hoped, extravagantly anticipating events, at once consider how 
the want may be best supplied. Not, in my own humble and heterodox, 
but not the less decided, opinion, at the expense of the public at large, or 
its representative, the State; which, though it might be clearly promoting 
the common interest were it even to force education on those who, for 
lack either of means or will, would otherwise go without it, has as clearly 
no occasion to cater in like fashion for those well-to-do people who are 
perfectly able, and will be perfectly willing, to supply their own educa- 
tional requirements as soon as they rightly understand what those require- 
ments are. Something, by way of example, the State may usefully do. 
It may present models of what technical colleges should be, by establishing 
for its own special purposes some two or three institutions like that which, 
in spite of the opposition of Parliamentary champions of free-trade in 
nescience, will presently be opened at Cooper’s Hill, for training civil 
engineers for the services of the Government of India. But in order that the 
models should be suitable for their purpose, it is a sine quad non that they be 
self-supporting. Whatever be the case in Germany or Switzerland, there 
is in England no sufficient reason why high scientific instruction should, 
except to a small minority of those by whom it is practically needed, be 
offered at a mere fraction of its cost price. At every English centre of 
industry there are hundreds of Mr. Tullivers, who, for such teaching as at 
the Polytechnica of Stutgardt and Zurich is to be had for 10/. a year, 
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would gladly pay 1001. a year, were they but aware of its value. In 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, there must be hundreds of such; and 
wherever there are but a single hundred, a revenue exceeding by two- 
fifths what Owen’s College has to subsist upon would be available for the 
creation of a similar institution, which it would be an insult to English 
enterprise to suppose would not, in such circumstances, be forthwith 
created. Colleges entirely self-supporting would, indeed, be of little 
service for the most deserving, perhaps, and interesting of all students, 
those of great capacity but small means; but these might safely be left 
to the care of the private sympathy that would be enlisted in their behalf. 
The genus of public benefactors to which Mr. Owens of Manchester and 
Mr. Hartley of Southampton belonged, is not one likely ever to die out 
amongst us. Whitworth is a name that will not pale beside that of 
either ; and even as Mr. Whitworth is doing, there is in every great 
manufacturing locality some Akroyd or Armstrong, or Crossley or Platt, 
prepared to do, only waiting till it be proclaimed by public opinion to be 
the right thing to be done. It needs only that the fashion be set, for the 
practice of founding scholarships and exhibitions and fellowships to assist 
working-class students in rising from the lowest elements to the highest 
eminences of science to become so general that, for a town to be without 
such an educational ladder, would appear as strange as for it not to have 
almshouses or an hospital. 

In these latter remarks, I have been compelled to slur very hurriedly 
over several points which it might have been well to examine carefully 
had space permitted. Barely, however, is there room enough left to 
indicate the chief moral to be drawn from all that has gone before, which 
is briefly this—that in arrangements for placing technical education in 
England on a satisfactory footing, doing the like for general education 
will be more than half the battle. Were adequate provision made for the 
latter, a demand for the former would certainly arise quite ‘effectual ” 
enough in an economic sense to be left to elicit its own supply. Where- 
fore, let Elementary School-Boards and Endowed School Commissioners 
understand that the great work which has been given them to do, will not 
be done well unless withal it be done quickly, for, in proportion to their 
promptitude in the matter, will be England’s chances of reinstatement in 
the industrial supremacy which, owing to her having allowed her indus- 
trial rivals twenty years’ start of her in technical education, she has of 
late by no imperceptible degrees been losing. 


W. T. THORNTON. 
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Che Heart's Summer. 
eee 


Ou! Stay not, Swallow, in the dusky South, 
Put forth across the waters without fear ; 
I bear this message from my lady’s mouth, 
‘‘ Here are the blossoms: Why art thou not here ? 


Thy last year’s nest awaits thy glad return 
Close by her lattice, under sheltering eaves : 

Beneath it soon will clustering roses burn, 
The jasmine feels it with its topmost leaves. 


I know thy secret ; why thou mad’st it there,— 
That thou might’st see my love or hear her oft, 
Or feel her breath upon the morning air, 
Sweet as the rose’s, borne with it aloft. 


How fairer than all fairest things her face, 
What harmony moves with her as she moves, 
Thou knowest; but not her last and tenderest grace, 
Thou hast not seen her, Swallow, now she loves. 


Here in this spot where I await her now, 
I came upon my Lady unaware, 

And saw Heaven’s promise in her perfect brow, 
Its ripe fulfilment in her lips and hair ; 


And could no longer hide my bitter smart, 
But turned toward her with a passionate ery, 
*‘Oh, Love! My Lady! Thou so kind of heart, 
Have pity on me. Love me or I die.” 


A moment’s space she turned her head away, 
While all my flagging pulses ceased to beat 
The smiling skies grew ashen-hued and grey, 
And the glad sunshine quite forgot its heat. 
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Yet timorously and lingeringly she turned 
Again ; and her long look upon me fell, 

And I could see where the bright colour burned 
In either cheek and mark her bosom’s swell. 


This saw I, Swallow—more I could not see— 

For round my neck two loving arms there clung, 
And a sweet while her heart beat close to me, 

Her golden head upon my bosom hung. 


Nay, once more, Swallow: I may tell thee this, 
Be this thy welcome from the desolate South. 
My Lady turned at length to meet my kiss, 
And trembling kissed me on my trembling mouth. 


And I have told her, and she doth not chide, 

How all my fears and longings thou hast known, 
And graciously she biddeth me confide 

This last sweet secret unto thee alone. 


Oh! laggard, if thou knew’st what sweets she hath 
Hoarded for thee—what smiles thy coming wait— 

Thou would’st not loiter on thy homeward path, 
Nor let my summer languish for its mate. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 
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On the Character of Cleopatra. 


I wave been thinking lately, that if I were asked to name the two feminine 
impersonations, which, in the whole range of literature, ancient and 
modern, betoken the most intimate and refined knowledge of human 
nature in the inventors, I should indicate Goethe’s Mignon and 
Shakspeare’s Cleopatra. I write this not without some feeling that 
I may be doing an injustice to Sophocles and his Antigone. On the 
whole, however, I incline to the selection I have made; and I like the 
idea of it all the better, because these two are, as it were, the Alpha and 
Omega of womanhood. In them we see the beginning and the end of 
womanly instincts and appetences, from the first ‘‘ maiden longing to be 
blest,’’ to the last artifices of the accomplished coquette. I have heard 
much said, and seen much written, about Dickens’s ‘Little Nell.” It 
is outwardly a very pretty picture—a child-angel traversing the earth. 
But beyond her long hair and her feminine apparel, there is nothing to 
mark her sex; she might have been a boy-angel for anything that there 
is in her character to show us to the contrary. But Mignon is human 
and feminine. Though attired as a boy, with her hair cut close, she 
is all in all, a woman-child. It is in thus marking, from within, the sex 
of the child that Goethe has evinced such consummate genius. Mignon 
is not an angel, but a thing of flesh and blood—of nervous, sensitive 
flesh, and of hot blood, too rebellious for the weak frame through which 
it courses. With wonderful power and delicacy, the artist has portrayed 
the first unintelligible development of the sexual passion in a young and 
innocent creature of extraordinary sensibility—of peculiar physical 
organization. He has attempted what, as far as my reading extends, 
no one else has attempted, and though the experiment was a hazardous 
one, he has succeeded, by the force of his genius, in divesting of all 
repulsiveness this exposition of the first unacknowledged growth of the 
sexual yearnings in a young and beautiful Italian maid. With exquisite 
truth and subtlety, the consuming passion is traced from its first dawning 
revelations to the season of its full expansion—the progress from deep 
gratitude to servile reverence, to filial affection, to love, to passion, 
to destruction, as thus traced in Wilhelm Meister, is beyond all expression 
beautiful and true. This sexual development operates with alarming 
force on one so delicately organized. It works in her, at last, even to 
the death, and yet we are filled with pity and love and admiration, as 
we mark these suicidal workings. Like all other original creations 
with the stamp of genius upon them, this character has found many 
imitators — but the imitators in this instance are among the greatest 
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masters of fiction. The Fenella of Walter Scott, the Lydia of Bulwer, 
the Esmeralda of Victor Hugo, are reproductions of Mignon, the same 
with a difference, and if they had been original would have been among 
the best of their respective writers’ creations. 

Now, let this character be studied, and then let the student turn to 
the consideration of Cleopatra. We have seen numerous pictures of them 
both, which may or may not, viewed separately, realize our conceptions 
as to the personal individuality of either ; but, scen together, they very 
clearly mark the contrast—the enormous difference between them—or, 
as I have said above, the beginning and the end. And yet, it would 
not be difficult to imagine a child-Cleopatra very closely resembling 
Mignon. In respect of years, Cleopatra, in the zenith of her fascinations, 
might have been Mignon’s mother—and I rather think, in respect of 
temperament too—though the Italian maid would never have developed 
into such a woman as the Egyptian Queen. The difference of which 
I speak is the difference between the tender bud and the full-blown 
flower. Cleopatra stands before us fully developed and revealed. There 
is nothing mysterious about her. She is open as day. She wears her 
heart upon her sleeve. She has no disguises or reservations; no doubts 
or questionings. She knows herself and she knows others; and she 
does not care who knows what she thinks or does. If she were avowedly 
a mistress of the art of coquetry—if she were professedly and professionally 
instructing a female class in the great lessons of ‘‘ the way to keep him,” 
she could not speak out more plainly than she does. This is Shakspeare’s 
Cleopatra; but very little is substantially added to the Cleopatra of 
history—the Cleopatra of Plutarch. That she really was just such 
a person as is portrayed in the Shakspearian drama we have good 
warrant of belief. Plutarch writes of her playfulness—her love of fun 
and frolic—and the cheerfulness with which she took part in the ‘“ fond 
and childish pastimes’ in which Antonius delighted, supplementing 
them with sportive devices of her own invention, as when by the aid of 
her divers she helped Antony to catch a red-herring with his rod and 
line, or as Plutarch (apud North) writes, ‘“‘an old salt fish, like unto 
those that are brought out of the country of Pont.” All this was 
% ‘¢ excellent fooling.’”’ Miss Prude will, doubtless, exclaim that they were 
‘old enough to have known better.’’ And so they were. But the fact 
still remains, and it is the fact of history, not of the stage. Antony 
himself explains it marvellously well,— 
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My nightingale, 
| We have beat them to their beds. What, girl ? though grey 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, 
. Yet ha’ we a brain that nourishes our nerves 
| And can get goal for goal of youth. 
i 


If I were to assert that Antony and Cleopatra is among the very 
foremost of Shakspeare’s dramas, I should not stand alone in this critical 
opinion—for Coleridge (supereminently the first of all Shakspearian com- 
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mentators) has already pronounced it in very emphatic language. Compare, 
or rather, contrast it with Romeo and Juliet, and see how greatly and 
grandly the genius of the poet had developed in the interval between the 
production of these two love-dramas. The first, written in his ‘ salad 
days,” is crudely romantic and absurd. The last is instinct everywhere 
with nature and with truth. There is a far stronger sympathy excited by 
the destinies of these ‘‘ middle-aged lovers” (a class systematically rendered 
ridiculous by the dramatists of a later period) than in the boy-and-girl 
amours of the Montagu and Capulet. On the question thus raised I shall 
presently say something. It is my purpose not to comment upon the drama, 
but on the character of Cleopatra—and I would first observe that, in the 
whole range of the personal creations of the dramatist, there is not one 
more marvellous than this. In a former paper, published in this Magazine, 
I remarked that Shakspeare differed from all his contemporaries in nothing 
more than in his very obvious desire to exalt, rather than to degrade, 
the female character. The generality of Shakspeare’s women are modest, 
amiable, virtuous—altogether attractive. The very exceptions that prove 
the rule are not mean or nasty. If they are bad, there is a sort of dignity 
in their badness. Lady Macbeth, Hamlet’s Queen-mother, Cleopatra, are 
sinners on the heroic scale. They do not excite our contempt, as do the 
feminine profligates of the minor Elizabethan dramatists. Of Cleopatra, 
it-cannot be said that she was a good woman, but though not morally 
attractive, she is not repulsive. Indeed, there is, in spite of her badness, 
a wonderful fascination about her character, which overcomes alike our 
reason and our morality, and will not suffer us to be angry with her. I 
remember reading an essay (I think it was by Hazlitt) “‘ On men I should 
like to have known.” If I were to write an essay ‘‘On women I should 
like to have known,’ I should assuredly class Cleopatra among them ; 
perhaps, indeed, I should place her at the head of them. 





The serpent of old Nile 
With her sweet betraying smile, 


was eminently a person worth knowing, and never to be forgotten, when 
once known. 

There is nothing in the world that so captivates humanity, old or 
young, as a woman with all the physical beauty and grace and freshness 
of youth combined with the intelligence and sagacity of age. It is a 
mistake (not so often committed by the present as by the past generation) 
to suppose that young men or young women are the most dangerous of all. 
It is not by such as these, but by people of both sexes long past their 
premiere jeunesse, that the greatest mischief is done. The novel-writers 
of the day seem to recognize this more and more in their fictions, and 
heroes and heroines appear who, in the language of very young people, 
are ‘quite old.” And-neifher men nor women in their pages are as good 
as they used tobe. And surely all this is more true to human nature— 
or, at least, to the human nature of the nineteenth century—than the old 
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story of the wonderful fascinations of golden-haired girl-angels and curly 
young Adonises of two-and twenty. 

Of course, it will be said, ‘‘It is an old fellow who writes this.” So 
it is, my young friend. If I were not an old fellow how could I instruct 
you in these matters? When you have the experience of an old fellow 
yourself, and I am in my grave, if you should chance to read this again, 
you will say that I was quite right. But even now, in your salad age, 
fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, and full of the Greek dramatists and 
Latin poets, you will acknowledge that in those ancient days the mischief 
was done, not by young men and maidens, but by mature gamesters— 
such as Queen Dido and even the ‘‘ Pius Auneas.” I think, by the way, 
that Dido, as described by Virgil, was not much behind Cleopatra in her 
practice of the arts of coquetry—though, perhaps, not altogether so 
successful, as she had different materials to work upon. Her ‘‘ Green- 
goodeying”’* of Ascanius was a master-piece—Ascanium gremioque 
fovet, &e. Adolescens well knows the passage. Fondling the son to 
excite the passions of his father. I have no space to dwell on this; I 
only wish to remind my young friends of what they have read in their 
class-books—Latin and Greek. They will, doubtless, be able to number 
up the “‘quite old”’ heroines of the Greek dramatists—of Sophocles, of 
ZEschylus, of the woman-hating Euripides: such mature sirens as 
Clytemnestra and Phedra and Jocasta. And there is a favourite modern 
author of theirs + who has put the case very strongly in one of his fictions, 
reminding us of the couplet— 





Young man’s love blazeth and is done ; 
Old man’s love it burneth to the bone— 


and finishing the pregnant passage with the words, “ Wild tales might 
assuredly have been told of Antony’s youth; but I doubt if, whilst his 
brow was brent, he would have followed so fast in the wake of the Egyptian 
galley while the sea-fight was swaying to and fro off Actium, or have set 
his breast so straight against his sword’s point at the lying rumour of 
Cleopatra’s suicide.” And, indeed, we need not go to fiction, ancient or 
modern, for instances in support of my argument, for, as I am writing, 
our public papers are made terrible by the details of a ghastly tragedy—a 
story of passion, of crime, of jealousy, of violence, wherein the actors 
were ‘‘ quite old” people. And yet it was a case of ‘ burning to the bone,” 
though the heroine was as old as Cleopatra when she applied the asps to 
her breast. 

Gervinus speaks of Cleopatra as ‘an old and artful courtesan.” But 
the Heidelberg professor in these words is a little too severe on the 
Egyptian queen, or, at all events, on the Egyptian queen of Shakspeare. 
For age is not to be measured by years. Some people are old at five-and- 





* See, for an explanation of this term, the Pall Mall Gazette of September 14, 1870. 
{ The author of Guy Livingstone, 
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twenty ; some are young at five-and-thirty. Of Cleopatra it is written— 


Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


And it would be impossible better to express in so few words the secret of 
her inexhaustible attractiveness. She died at the age of thirty-nine, when 
Antony was fifty-six, and yet up to the very last she seems to have 
retained all her fascinations. We have most of us seen a phenomenon of 
this kind once or twice in our lives. I have heard men, and women too, 
account—or, rather, endeavour to account—for this youth-in-age after 
different fashions, but I have not been satisfied with any explanatioris I 
have heard. A common theory is that unemotional people retain the 
appearance of youth much longer than others. The youngest woman, for 
her years, whom I know, or ever knew, is perhaps the least unemotional. 
And when I say the ‘ youngest,” I do not mean merely the youngest- 
looking, but the youngest in heart, the freshest, the most playful, the 
most vivacious. My notion is that very placid people are apt to get 
a flabby look. They rot, as it were, on Lethe’s wharf more quickly than 
others wear themselves out at the grindstone of much feeling. I am not 
forgetful of the fact that we may sometimes be very much mistaken about 
those (women especially) whom we believe to be placid—that what we take 
for placidity is suppressed emotion. And nothing shatters one more than 
that. But I do not think that we are often mistaken in this way. Again, 
I have heard it said that this long-continued juvenescence is constitutional 
—that it comes from sound health, from good digestion ; but my experi- 
ence equally refutes this proposition. I have known both men and women 
who have retained their youth in a marvellous manner, notwithstanding a 
most rickety state of health; who have suffered all the agonies of indiges- 
tion, and yet have laughed and played (women more than men), and kept 
up all their freshness of aspect, without artistic aids, and all the cheerful- 
ness and sportiveness natural to those who might be their children. I am, 
as I have already confessed, an old man myself, and have been watching 
this phenomenon for many years, but I am as far off as ever from any 
solution of the difficulty. If I had lived centuries ago, I might have 
attributed it to occult causes—to some secret and terrible compact with 
the arch-fiend. But, as it is, I cannot get much beyond Antony’s subtle 
explanation that ‘it is a brain that nourishes our nerves ’’—words which 
may be considered somewhat obscure, but beneath which lies a vast sub- 
stratum of meaning. An intellect that never lies fallow, a heart that is 
never cold, a nervous system that, though never quiet, is never unstrung. 
This seems to be the meaning of the poet. At all events, I can get no 
nearer to it. 

Next to Cleopatra, I should have liked of all women to have seen 
Ninon de l’Enclos. If all that is said by French writers of this marvellous 
woman be true, Cleopatra, in respect of the preservation of her personal 
charms, was nothing to her—for the “ Serpent of Old Nile” died com- 
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paratively young. What aids and adjuncts an Egyptian princess, before 
the Christian era, might have had for the preservation of her personal 
beauty, we do not altogether know in these days, after the lapse of just 
nineteen centuries. If they could preserve the living as well as they pre- 
served the dead, their skill was by no means contemptible. But the 
costume of the period before Christ could not have been favourable to false- 
hoods of figure, though it might not have denied fictions of face. There 
could not have been much room for ‘‘ getting up”’ in the latest fashions of 
the age of the Ptolemies. But the women in France in these latter days 
have had no impediments of this kind; nay, everything has favoured 
falsehood and fabrication. I remember reading somewhere a ghastly story 
(the scene of it, of course, was Paris) of a young man who was madly 
enamoured of a beautiful Frenchwoman. He haunted her everywhere; he 
dogged her footsteps. After atime, becoming acquainted with her residence, 
and knowing the chamber in which she slept, he was seized with an insane 
desire to see her at her toilet—I forget whether he took an apartment 
opposite to her chamber windows, armed with a powerful race-glass, or 
whether he concealed himself in her room—but he saw her most distinctly 
take off her false hair, take out her false teeth, throw aside her pads, 
&e. &e., and reveal herself as something nauseous and revolting. When 
he had seen the last of this disgusting display, he went home and blew out 
his brains. 

This may have been a fact, or it may have been merely a satirical 
invention. But the modern art of ‘‘ getting up” is wonderful, and the 
costume of the day favours the deceit. I repeat, however, that Cleopatra 
could not have accomplished this, though we learn from Plutarch that, 
like the women of our own times, she ‘‘ frizzled her hair ;’”’ and doubtless, 
after a long-established fashion in the East, she touched up her eyes. 
When it is stated in the translation of the Old Testament now in use 
amongst us, that Jezebel ‘painted her face,” there is an imperfect 
rendering of the passage—the result of ignorance on the part of the trans- 
lators. Unskilled in Eastern usages, they missed the meaning of the 
Hebrew writer, who said that she “‘ painted her eyes,” * or ‘adjusted her 
eyes with the powder of lead-ore (Koho/).” + Most readers will remember 
the descriptive passage in the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan— 

And others mix the Kohol’s jetty dye, 
To give that long dark languish to the eye, 


Which makes the maid, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia’s vales, so beautiful. 


But long before this, the custom was well known in Egypt, as the wall- 
paintings very clearly exhibit ; and, indeed, the implements of this kind 


* of decoration have been discovered, with some remains of the drug that 


was used. It may be inferred that Cleopatra did not neglect such aids ; 








* See Kirto’s Notes—Pictorial Bible. 
t SHaw’s Travels—quoted by Moore. 
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but there, in all probability, her artificial adornments began and ended. 
Tn all else she was a genuine woman. 

Conceding much, however, to the effect of Cleopatra’s physical beauty, 
even at the ripe age of thirty-eight, the secret of her wonderful fascination 
is not to be found in the mere perfection of flesh and blood that may be 
represented by a picture. It was the consummate coquetry of the woman 
that carried everything before it. That she was not at all an amiable 
person—that sometimes, indeed, she was very disagreeable—must be 
freely admitted. But this was all a part of the sum and substance of her 
attractions. She knew better than to go— 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadows made tender, 
Till love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour. 
There was no sameness about her. It was the “ infinite variety ’’ which 
held in thrall those upon whom she was pleased to exercise her blandish- 
ments. She knew how greatly provocations and aggravations, if kept 
within due bounds, contribute to womanly success. At the very com- 
mencement of Shakspeare’s drama, we see her in one of her taunting 
moods. There is a sore which she is sometimes disposed to worry, and 
that sore is ‘“‘the married woman,” the ‘‘ shrill-tongued Fulvia.” The 
epithet is Shakspeare’s, but he did not invent the character to give effect 
to the situation. For Plutarch tells us that Antony’s wife was of ‘a 
peevish, crooked, and troublesome nature.’ Cleopatra, therefore, does 
the wife no injustice when she so describes her as ‘ shrill-tongued ; ’’ but 
she is scarcely just to the husband, from her own point of view, when she 
drives her sarcasms into him, asking Antony, when news comes from Rome, 
to which he would fain not listen, ‘‘ Where’s Fulvia’s process ? ’—or 
summons—and adds— 
As I am Egypt's queen, 

Thou blushest, Antony ; and that blood of thine 

Is Ceesar’s homage ; else so thy cheek pays shame, 

When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds— 
Fulvia, not being very well pleased with the reports of Antony’s proceed- 
ings in Egypt (of which, in truth, I cannot be much surprised), has hit 
upon the device of getting up a little war at home which may call her 
husband from foreign parts. But before this charm has worked effectively, 
Fulvia, by good fortune, sickened and died. The words are not mine. I 
am not responsible for them. It is Plutarch who says, “By good fortune, 
his wife Fulvia, going to meet with Antonius, sickened by the way, and 
died in the city of Sicion.”* News of this event reaches Antony at 
Alexandria, and he is somewhat conscience-stricken and sorrowful— 
wishing that to be undone, which before he had wished to be done, and 
resolving, in the hour of penitence, to make Rome his mistress. Nothing 





* IT saw an advertisement not long ago in the London papers, the naiveté of 
which is equal to the above :—“If——will apply to——, he will hear something 
to his advantage. His wife is dead.” 
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can be more exquisitely true than the language in which these transient 
emotions are expressed. Indeed, the character of Antony is a master- 
piece not inferior to that of Cleopatra. But it is with the woman I have 
to do; and how womanly is the manner in which she receives the tidings 
of Fulvia’s death! Knowing that he had received news from Italy, she 
had asked tauntingly, ‘‘ What says the married woman ?” adding— 
You may go; 
Would she had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not say ’tis I that keep you here; 
I have no power upon you; her's you are ! 
When he tells her that Fulvia is dead, she will not at first believe it ; but 
when convinced of the fact by reading the despatch in which it is 
announced, she straightway turns it into a weapon of attack against 
Antony. She had previously put the question to him,— 
Why did you marry Fulvia and not love her? 
And now she bursts out into the exclamation,— 
O, most false love! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water ? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death, how mine received will be. 
Having just taunted him with caring too much for Fulvia, she now taunts 
him with caring too little. Nothing can surpass the truthfulness of this. 
Women are not illogical merely by default. They are wilfully inconsistent 
and self-contradictory. In their intercourse with men they delight in 
what they call ‘‘ having him both ways.’’ They are proud of their skill 
in so dealing with their masculine enemy, as to render it impossible for 
him to escape their objurgations. They know how aggravating this is and 
they like to aggravate. Great men, I am afraid, have not better tempers 
than little ones—and so Antony, under this provocation, loses his temper ; 
and then Cleopatra mocks him. Turning to one of her hand-maidens, 
she says :— 
Look, prithee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman doth become 
The carriage of his chafe! 
It is the delight of such women to lash a man into the extremest state of 
violent irascibility and then to laugh at him. In these times such alterca- 
tions do not often take place in the presence of attendants, but the language 
used is very much the same. ‘ You call yourself a great man, indeed— 
and to put yourself in such a temper. If a poor weak woman, such as I 
am, were to do it, it might be forgiven ; but for a great man’’—(and the 
greatness indicated may be physical or moral)—‘‘ oh, I am ashamed of 
you.” And what can a man say to this? He is ashamed of himself and 
is silent. 
It may, we know, be said that this process of intense provocation is 
not exactly the ‘‘ way to keep him.’’ We admit that it has an ugly look 
—that, as I have represented it above, it is pure “ nagging.” But Shak- 
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speare knew the human heart a great deal too well to represent only this. 
In the midst of it all we see wonderful gleams of tenderness and of love. 
Her genuine fondness for the man she is provoking cannot be concealed. 
I am quickly ill and well, 

So Antony loves, 
she exclaims in the very thick of her upbraidings ; * and when she has 
exhausted her spleen, she asks to be forgiven and calls on the gods to 
prosper his undertakings : 

Your honour calls you hence, 


Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 
And all the Gods go with you! 


And so he goes forth to do his duty—to play his part in the great heroic 
drama of the world; and Cleopatra gives herself up wholly to sweet 
thoughts of the absent one, and delights in nothing so much as in dis- 
coursing upon his perfections; and the very things, which a little while 
before she would have charged as sore offences against Antony, are now 
extolled as special merits in him. When Alexas tells her that, after his 
departure, the great Roman was “ nor sad nor merry,’’ Cleopatra bursts 
out into an enthusiastic commentary on this “ heavenly mingle,” and then 
apostrophizes the absent Antony, saying,— 
Beest thou sad or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes, 
So does it no man else ! 


And yet very recently she had been reviling him for being either sad or 
merry, and had made each mood in turn an offence against herself. 

But is all this consistent with the idea of a true loving woman ? 
Perfectly so. And these are the women for whom men live and die. 
Gentleness of manner, equableness of temper, consistency of speech and 
action, are all excellent things—blessed conditions not to be too highly 
admired or commended. But the majority of men are not good enough 
to be enslaved by such attractions. To their imperfect natures these 
good gifts become wearisome after a time. Antony, in his private or 
domestic conditions, is but a very common type of manhood. And when 
Shakspeare wrote the following delightful little snatch of dialogue, he had 
not merely Antony and Cleopatra, but men and women generally in his 
mind :— 

Charmian. Madam, methinks if you do love him dearly 

You do not hold the method to enforce 

The like from him. 
Cleopatra, What should I do I do not ? 
Charmian. In each thing give him way—cross him in nothing. 
Cleopatra. Thou talkest like a fool: the way to lose him! 





* Some of the Shakspearian commentators, with their usual ineptitude, have 
endeavoured to spoil this passage, and with it the whole scene, by putting a colon 
or full stop after “well,” so as to express not Cleopatra’s fondness, but Antony’s 
variableness. 
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A bit of high comedy of the best kind, the felicitous truth of which 
cannot be excelled. Cleopatra knew a great deal better than Charmian 
what was ‘‘the way to keep him.”’ She knew that it is never wise in 
women to let men have their own way overmuch. They are apt to 
presume upon such concessions. A little wholesome bullying has always 
a salutary effect. There is more excitement in intercourse with wild 
animals than with tame ones. Tameness is, with all men whom women 
are prone to love, the most unpardonable of all offences. Men do not 
love women because they are good; and it is certain that the vaurien is 
the most beloved of his kind. All this is very shocking; but it is not 
the less true. A skilful use of the provocations and aggravations is 
almost certain to be successful. The ‘‘ bad-tempered, unamiable, dis- 
agreeable, irritating, unbearable—delight/ul woman” carries everything 
before her with the Antonys of the world. Of course there is a 
‘‘subauditur.” Something is understood. It is beauty of some kind 
or other. It may not be mere beauty of form or colour. It is something 
piquant, stimulating, irresistible—what, it is not very easy for a man 
to describe, though most men know what it is. Whether these nameless 
charms can work without love I am not prepared to say. I rather doubt 
it myself. We read of such results in fiction—of men breaking their 
hearts and wasting their fortunes upon women without a gleam of natural 
affection—as cold and as hard as marble. But I have never met these 
heartless enslavers in real life; and if they exist at all, I am disposed to 
think that their reign must be brief. Nothing is so loveable as love; and 
if the sinner be not a loving one, though she may conquer, she cannot 
retain her conquests. At all events Cleopatra was a tender-hearted, 
loving woman; and Antony well knew it. Shakspeare does not say 
much about it—but he lets the curtain fall, at the end of the first act, 
on the queen’s arrangements to write every day by special messenger 
to her absent lord, as regularly as though Rowland Hill had lived in the 
age of the Ptolemies. 

We confess, however wrong it may be in the eyes of Miss Prude, that 
we cannot help feeling for Cleopatra when we learn that Antony is 
untrue to her. He goes to Rome and marries Octavia. ‘‘ And a very 
proper thing to do, too, sir! A respectable young woman of his own 
country and creed!’’ There is nothing to be said against this view of 
the case. 


But since these poor forsaken ones are apt, 
In ignorant directness to perceive 
Only the fact that gentle links are snapt— 


and the hearts even of those who are not respectable young women will 
bleed sometimes, we may not unrighteously feel compassion for such 
as Cleopatra. That the Egyptian queen’s conduct towards the messenger 
who brought the news of this marriage was violent and unseemly—‘ not 
at all lady-like,” as Miss Prude would say—must be admitted. ‘ Her 
manners had not the repose”’ of the Vere de Veres. She was a woman 
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with strong passions, and she could not take things coolly. It was 
a relief to her to strike the poor fellow and to hale him about by the hair 
of his head. This we can all of us understand, men and women alike ; 
but the second scene with the messenger is not so appreciable by the 
former, although its wonderful truth is clearly to be discerned by all who 
have been observers of the female character. There is no more remark- 
able distinction between the character and conduct of men and women, 
in like circumstances, than that which is developed by rivalries and 
jealousies in the two sexes. Cleopatra, in accordance with feminine 
instincts, is eager to learn all that she can about the woman who has 
supplanted her,— 

Cleopatra. Is she as tall as me ? 

Messenger. She is not, madam, 

Cleopatra, Didst hear her speak ; is she shrill-tongued or low ? 

Messenger. Madam, I heard her speak ; she is low-voic’d. 

Cleopatra, That’s not so good. He cannot like her long ! 

On this the waiting-maid Charmian breaks in with the timely 
ejaculation, ‘‘ Like her, O Isis! ‘tis impossible!”’ to which Cleopatra 
replies, ‘‘I think so, Charmian,—dull of tongue and dwarfish!”’ And 
then turning to the messenger she renews her inquiries,— 

What majesty is in her gait ? Remember, 
If e’er thou look’st on majesty. 

Messenger. She creeps; 
Her motion and her station are as one, 
She shows a body rather than a life, 
A statue than a breather. 


After inquiring about Octavia’s age, Cleopatra continues,— 


Bear’st thou her face in mind, Is it long or short ? 
Messenger. Round e’en to faultiness. 
Cleopatra. For the most part, too, they are foolish that are so : 
Her hair what colour ? 
Messenger. Brown, madam ; and her forehead, 
As low as she would wish it. 
Having thus catalogued the personal qualifications of her rival, and 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘this creature’s no such thing” (or as 
I have heard women say, ‘“‘no such great thing after all,”) Cleopatra 
tells the messenger that he is ‘‘most fit for business,’’ apologizes for 
having ill-used him, and dismisses him with lavish gifts. And how truly 
feminine is all this! A man’s conduct in such circumstances is precisely 
the reverse of a woman’s. The last thing that he cares to know is 
what his rival is like—the last thing that he thinks of doing is to make 
any inquiries about him. The less that he knows the better. He does 
not like to examine the skeleton too closely. He prefers to keep the evil 
as impalpable and mythical as possible; whilst a woman seeks to have 
it before her in all its minutest details. The photographic process helps 
her somewhat in these days. At all events, it does more than the 
descriptions of a messenger from a distance. But I have known a woman 
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travel five-hundred miles to look at a supposed rival. It is an almost 
prurient curiosity of the same kind that impels a woman to open and 
to read letters suspected to be written by a rival, or to contain, in some 
other shape, evidence of the infidelity of the man she loves. Ido not 
say that such things have not been done by men. But, as a rule, they 
shrink from such investigations and are content to be ignorant of what 
can only give them pain when known. It may be said that there is 
a sort of latent cowardice in this. Perhaps there may be. But there 
is wisdom too in abstaining from doing that which may fix a strong and 
enduring impression of a most painful kind upon the mind—which may 
stamp upon it, with a photographic accuracy and minuteness, that which 
nothing can ever eflace. The door of the Blue Chamber is far better 
closed than open.* 

Cleopatra was right when she said that Octavia would not keep Antony 
very long to herself. We soon find the married woman returned to her 
brother’s house, and Antony and Cleopatra sitting side by side in a place 
of public resort in Alexandria. Plutarch says that, ‘‘to confess a truth, 
it was too arrogant and insolent a part (as a man would say) in derision 
and contempt of the Romans.’’ But there they sat in gold chairs— 
Cleopatra robed as Isis, and her progeny, in various costumes, picturesquely 
grouped at her feet. I am not at all surprised that the Romans were 
greatly incensed. But it is pleasant to think that Cleopatra was of a for- 
giving nature, and that, loving Antony, she tolerated his infidelity, and 
made allowance for the temptations to which he had been exposed. How 
could Antony help being proud of such love? The Romans said that she 
had bewitched him ‘by her charms and amorous poisons.” And so she 
had—but not in the sense which the words are intended to convey. Her 
charms were the natural charms of a beautiful and loving woman; her 
amorous poisons were only the incense of a flattery such as no man’s 
vanity can resist. So she won him back again—completely, irrevocably. 
And with this the Shakspearian comedy ends—and the tragedy commences. 


But before I pass on to the catastrophe, I would wish to give a few 
sentences to another dramatic illustration of this marvellous love-story. 
Dryden’s tragedy of All for Love; or, The World Well Lost, is one of the 
best of glorious John’s dramatic pieces. He himself seems to have 
thought it the best of all. It is stately and dignified, and it contains 
some fine passages in the classic style. But, although more correct and 


* Such of my readers as have studied in the closet or seen acted on the stage 

. > 

Dean Milman’s Fuzio (one of the best of modern tragedies) will remember, and 
perhaps quote against me, the speech of Aldabella, ending with the words— 


But never let me see her, Fazio—never ! 


I can only reply to this that Milman was a young man when he wrote the play. 
Had he written it at fifty, I don’t think that this line would have been part of it. 
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artistic than Antony and Cleopatra, it is greatly inferior to it as a por- 
trayal of human character. It has not, in the same profusion, those 
glimpses of the moral nature of men and women as Shakspeare’s drama, 
but it is not wholly wanting in them. Dryden, indeed, seems to have 
looked about very carefully to see whether from this wonderful picture of 
coquetry his predecessor had omitted anything that would have given 
greater completeness to the whole; and his search was not wholly unsuc- 
cessful. Among the various arts of the accomplished coquette not one is 
more serviceable than the excitation of a little wholesome jealousy in the 
breast of the victim. And this the elder dramatist had not turned to 
account. Dryden, therefore, found something to work upon, which had 
been dropped—we may be sure not overlooked—by Shakspeare ; and he 
has introduced, with considerable effect, some new situations, almost 
Shakspearian in their reality. It was not a bad thought to bring Cleopatra 
and the “married woman” together, and to give dramatic development 
to the hints and suggestions of the earlier tragedy. The positions, rela- 
tively to each other and to Antony, of the wife and the mistress, are very 
felicitously illustrated. Octavia is clearly no match for Cleopatra. When 
the former boasts that, if nothing else, she is a noble Roman, the ‘‘ serpent 
of old Nile”’ superbly replies :— 
Your lord, the man who serves me, is a Roman. 


It would be difficult to press a greater amount of irony and insolence into 
a single line. It might have two emphatic readings, according to the will 
of the exponent actress :-— 

Your lord, the man who serves me, is a Roman; 
or, 

Your lord, the man who serves me, is a Roman. 
It is, indeed, all emphasis. Stung by these taunts, Octavia falls back upon 
her chastity, and reminds Cleopatra of her old connection with Cesar. To 
this the Egyptian replies :— 

I loved not Cxsar—’twas but gratitude 

I paid his love. The worst your malice can 

Is but to say, the greatest of mankind 

Has been my slave. The next, but far above him 

In my esteem, is he whom law calls yours, 

But whom his love made mine. 
So Octavia takes nothing by her taunts. The love-wife thinks herself in 
a prouder position than the law-wife; so the law-wife looks for an 
opportunity of shaking Antony’s faith in the fidelity of his mistress. 
Meanwhile, the love-wife is thinking that the ‘‘man who serves”’ her is 
a little too attentive to the “‘ married woman,” and is falling off in his 
devotion to her. So she gets up the semblance of a flirtation with a 
handsome young Roman, named Dolabella, who easily falls into the trap. 
She does not care a straw for Dolly—but the little game answers her 
purpose. There is, of course, a friend ready on the occasion to drop 
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suggestions into Antony’s ears. He is what the young ladies of the day 
would call ‘* a good old buffer,”’ and he does his work, in all sincerity and 
outspokenness, by no means after the manner of Iago. Antony is, of 
course, furious ; so Octavia’s triumph commences. She says very quietly 
to her husband—the quietude of intense sareasm— 
Are you concerned 
That she’s found false ? 
To this Antony replies :— 
I should be, were it so ; 

For though ’tis past, I would not that the world 

Should tax my former choice, that I loved one 

Of so slight note. 
Upon seeing which, every woman will exclaim, ‘‘ How like a man! Always 
thinking of himself!” And so it is—just like a man. These brief 
passages, indeed, from All for Love, are not unworthy of Shakspeare. 
We suspect that the proportion of those men who would be very much 
reconciled to losses of this kind, whether of a legitimate or an illegitimate 
character, if they were certain that no one would know anything about it, 
is lamentably great. But their vanity cannot endure the thought of its 
being known that they have been cuckolded or deserted. Vanity, indeed, 
except in very noble natures, is the largest part of what is called ‘“ love.” 
It is often very severely visited. It was, doubtless, vanity that drev 
Dolabella in the first instance into the snares of the Egyptian queen ; but 
it was not less inexcusable on the part of Cleopatra to pretend to be 
amorously affected towards a young man for whom, in truth, she cared 
nothing. This, however, is a little game which has not ceased to be 
played, and which never will ecase to be played so long as men are truant 
and women are vexed. It must be admitted that it is very efficacious 
discipline. It has, doubtless, sometimes been carried a little too far, and 
has had disastrous results ; but it is generally successful. And, perhaps, 
if the third person in every little drama of this kind were a confederate 
and not a dupe, there would be little to say against the device. It 
seldom, however, happens so in real life. The third person is commonly 
a dupe—not a dummy; and he is often very much to be pitied. Ah, 
well! Perhaps the balance of this kind of mischief done in the world 
must not be charged against the gentler sex. 


I have said that the comedy is ended, and that the tragedy is to com- 
mence. Of course, poetic justice demands that such a story should not 
‘end well.’”’ The Nemesis is lying in wait for them, and they are very 
soon overtaken by it. It is the nature of all strong, passionate love to be 
subject to violent reactions—terrible gusts of anger supersede it at times 
—something, indeed, that simulates hatred, but which is, in reality, love 
in disguise. ‘To be wrath with one you love doth work like madness 
on the brain;’’ and so when Antony thought that Cleopatra had betrayed 
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him, not to a juvenile lover, but to the enemy against whom he was 
fighting, he was furious with resentment. The fair Egyptian became 
‘¢the foul Egyptian’ in his mind. He calls her by the vilest name ever 
applied to woman; and then, with a gush of tenderness, exclaims,— 

O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm, 

Whose eye becked forth my wars and called them home ; 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguiled me to the very heart of loss— 


But the sight of the Egyptian inflames him again more violently than 
before ; and when she asks, in words and tones which, at the moment, he 
believes to be false, 





Why is my lord enraged against his love ? 

he bursts into a fury of rage closely allied to insanity, declaring, in 
most unjustifiable language, that he will have his former idol hoisted up 
before the shouting populace, and that ‘‘ patient Octavia”’ shall plough 
Cleopatra’s visage up ‘‘with her prepared nails.” This insult is too 
much for the queen, who takes her departure, and, by the advice of her 
attendants, shuts herself up in a mausoleum and gives out that she 
is dead. Mardian the Eunuch bears the tidings to him; his wrath 
has now expended itself; he is full of remorseful tenderness, and he at 
once resolves to follow her to the Elysian Fields. ‘*I come, my queen,” 
he exclaims, in a burst of triumphant fondness,— 

Where souls do couch in flowers, we’ll hand in hand, 

And with our sprightly part make the ghosts gaze, 


Dido and her neas shall want troops, 
And all the haunt be ours, 


Eager, in the fulness of his love, for this blessed reunion, Mark Anton; 
falls upon his sword. 

What followed, as narrated by Plutarch and portrayed with strict 
historical fidelity by Shakspeare, need not be repeated here. He died, as 
he could have wished, with Cleopatra’s kisses on his lips,— 

I am dying, Egypt—dying ; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 
To which she presently responds, when her loving arms are round him,— 
Die where thou hast lived : 

Quicken with kissing, had my lips that power 

Thus would I wear them out. 

Antony dies, and Cleopatra prepares to follow him to the shades below. 
Her death is as characteristic, as truly womanly, as her life. Antony, 
with his dying breath, had implored her to save herself by making submis- 
sion to Cesar. But she had resolved never to be taken alive. Perhaps 
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she would not have cared so much about falling into Cwsar’s hands, if it 
had not been for the detestable thought that— 


The wife, Octavia, with her modest eyes, 

And still conclusion, 
might triumph over her in the hour of disgrace. She was prepared for 
this. She had been taking lessons in the art of dying. Historians say 
that her object was to die with as little pain as possible. And so it was, 
in one sense—for to die painfully is to die unbecomingly. And Cleopatra 
was resolved to be beautiful and delightful even in death,— 


One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead, 


So she arrays herself in her most gorgeous and becoming attire ; and 
having previously ascertained how to die with the least physical disturb- 
ance, she quietly puts an end to herself. Czesar’s messengers find her 
dead. ‘‘ When they had opened the doors, they found her stark dead, 
laid upon a bed of gold, attired and arrayed in her royal robes, and one 
of her two women, which was called Iras, dead at her feet; and her 
other woman, called Charmian, half dead and trembling, trimming the 
diadem which Cleopatra wore upon her head.” §So Plutarch, in North’s 
translation. And she must have been a loveable wretch after all—apart from 
the passion which she inspired in men—or her tire-women would not so 
have loved her. There is a kind of woman—the exemplars, however, are very 
rare—who are regarded with equal affection and admiration by both sexes. 
They are not ‘ modest-eyed, still-conclusioned’’ women; but open- 
hearted, generous, impulsive, quick-tempered, passionate women, beloved, 
sometimes with an ardent, almost masculine love and devotion, by their 
feminine equals and inferiors. Cleopatra was one of these ; or her waiting- 
women would not have died with her, and in the very agonies of death 
administered to the beauty of their mistress. 

The story of the happy and unhappy loves of these two ‘ quite old” 
people is now ended. Is it less interesting than the story of Romeo and 
Juliet, which it very much resembles, mutatis mutandis, especially in the 
catastrophe ? I think that I may anticipate the answer. At least, I may 
say without much fear of contradiction, that Cleopatra was one of the 
most fascinating women that ever lived, and that Shakspeare’s picture of 
her is quite unexampled for its truthfulness, even in his own wonderful 
gallery of female portraits, 
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Che Adventures of Harry Richmond. 
oe 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE Princess Entrapren. 


OT princess in England”’ 
could betoken but one thing 
—an incredible act of devo- 
tion, so great that it stunned 
my senses, and I thought of 
it, and of all it involved, 
before the vision of Ottilia 
crossing seas took possession 
of me. 
“The Princess Ottilia, 
Miss Goodwin ?” 
‘“‘The Countess of Del- 
zenburg, Harry.” 
‘“*To see me? She has 
\ come !”” 
\  “ Harry, you talk like the 
\' boy you were when we met 
\< before you knew her. Yes 
Vipdhiti, > = < and yes to everything you 
have to say, but I think you should spare her name.” 
‘‘ She comes thinking me ill?” 
“Dying.” 
‘‘T’'m as strong as ever I was.” 
‘*T should imagine you are, only rather pale.”’ 
‘‘ Have you, tell me, Clara, seen her yourself? Is she well?” 
‘Pale ; not unwell: anxious.” 
‘‘ About me?” 
“‘It may be about the political affairs of the Continent; they are 
disturbed.” 
‘‘ She spoke of me ?”’ 
“ie.” 
‘‘ She is coming by the next boat?” | 
‘‘Tt’s my fear that she is.” 
‘¢ Why do you fear?” 
‘‘ Shall I answer you, Harry? It is useless now. Well, becatise she 
has been deceived. That is why. You will soon find it out.” 
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‘‘ Prince Ernest is at Sarkeld ?” 

‘¢In Paris, I hear.”’ 

‘“* How will your despatch reach these ladies in time for them to come 
over by the next boat ?” 

‘‘T have sent my father’s servant. The General—he is promoted at 
last, Harry—attends the ladies in person, and is now waiting for the 
boat’s arrival over there, to follow my directions.”’ 

‘* You won’t leave me ?”’ 

Miss Goodwin had promised to meet the foreign ladies on the pier. 
We quarrelled and made it up a dozen times like girl and boy, I calling 
her aunt Clara, as in the old days, and she calling me occasionally son 
Richie: an imitation of my father’s manner of speech to me when we 
formed acquaintance first in Venice. But I was very little aware of what 
I was saying or doing. The forces of my life were yoked to the heart, and 
tumbled as confusedly as the world under Phaéthon charioteer. We 
walked on the heights above the town. I looked over the water to the 
white line of shore and batteries where this wonder stood, who was what 
poets dream of, deep-hearted men hope for, none quite believe in. Hardly 
could I; and though my relenting spinster friend at my elbow kept assuring 
me it was true that she was there, my sceptical sight fixed on the stale 
prominences visible in the same features which they had worn day after 
empty day of late. This deed of hers was an act of devotion great as 
death. I knew it from experience consonant to Ottilia’s character ; but 
could a princess, hereditary, and bound in the league of governing princes, 
dare so to brave her condition ? Complex of mind, simplest in character, 
the uncontrollable nobility of her spirit was no sooner recognized by me 
than I was shocked throughout by a sudden light, contrasting me appall- 
ingly with this supreme of women, who swept the earth aside for truth. 
I had never before received a distinct intimation of my littleness of nature, 
and my first impulse was to fly from thought, and then, as if to prove 
myself justly accused, I caught myself regretting—no, not regretting, 
gazing as it were on a picture of regrets—that Ottilia was not a romantic 
little lady of semi-celestial rank, exquisitely rash, wilful, desperately 
enamoured, bearing as many flying hues and peeps of fancy as a love- 
ballad, and not more roughly brushing the root-emotions. If she had but 
been such an one, what sprightly colours, delicious sadnesses, magical 
transformations, tenderest intermixture of earth and heaven; what tears 
and sunbeams, divinest pathos ; what descents from radiance to consolatory 
twilight, would have surrounded me for poetry and pride to dwell on! 
What captivating melody in the minor key would have been mine, though 

I lost her—the legacy of it all for ever! Say a petulant princess, a star 
“of beauty, mad for me, and the whisper of our passion and sorrows 
traversing the flushed world! Was she coming? Not she, but a touch- 
stone, a relentless mirror, a piercing eye, a mind severe as the goddess of 
the god’s head ; a princess indeed, but essentially a princess above women ; 
a remorseless intellect, an actual soul visible in the flesh. She was truth. 
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Was I true? Not so very false, yet how far from truth! The stains on 
me (a modern man writing his history is fugitive and crepuscular in 
alluding to them, as a woman kneeling at the ear-guichet) burnt like the 
blood-spots on the criminal compelled to touch his victim by savage 
ordinance, which knew the savage and how to search him. And these 
were faults of weakness rather than the sins of strength. I might as fairly 
hope for absolution of them from Ottilia as from offended laws of my 
natural being, gentle though she was, and charitable. 

Was I not guilty of letting her come on to me hoodwinked at this 
moment? I had a faint memory of Miss Goodwin’s saying that she had 
been deceived, and I suggested a plan of holding aloof until she had warned 
the princess of my perfect recovery, to leave it at her option to see me. 

‘‘Yes,”’ Miss Goodwin assented: ‘if you like, Harry.” 

Her compassion for me only tentatively encouraged the idea. ‘It 
would, perhaps, be right. You are the judge. If you can do it. You are 
acting bravely.’’ She must have laughed at me in her heart. I shook 
my head perusingly, murmuring “‘ No;” and then a decisive negative and 
a deep sigh. ‘The moods of half-earnest men and feeble lovers narrowly 
escape the farcical, if they do at all. 

She adopted my plan in a vigorous outline of how to proceed. 

‘‘T think it would be honourable, Harry.” 

‘¢ Tt would be horrible, horrible! No, since she has come .... I 
wish !—but the mischief is done.”’ 

‘“‘ You are quite a boy.”’ 

I argued that it was not to be a boy to meet and face a difficult 
situation. 

She replied that it was to be a boy of boys not to perceive that the 
sacrifice would never be accepted. 

‘Why, an old maid can teach you,” she said, scornfully, and 
rebuked me for failing to seize my opportunity to gain credit with her for 
some show of magnanimous spirit. ‘Men are all selfish in love,” she 
concluded, most logically. 

The hours wore on. My curse of introspection left me; and descend- 
ing through the town to the pier, amid the breezy blue skirts and bonnet- 
strings, we watched the packet-boat approaching. There was in advance 
one of the famous swift island wherries. Something went wrong with it, 
for it was overtaken, and the steamer came in first. I jumped on board, 
much bawled at. Out of a crowd of unknown visages, Janet appeared : my 
aunt Dorothy was near her. The pair began chattering of my paleness, 
and wickedness in keeping my illness unknown to them. They had seen 
Temple on an excursion to London; he had betrayed me as he would 
have betrayed an archangel to Janet. 

‘¢ Will you not look at us, Harry ?’’ they both said. 

The passengers were quitting the boat, strangers every one. 

“‘ Harry, have we really offended you in coming?” said Janet. 

My aunt Dorothy took the blame on herself. 
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I scarcely noticed them, beyond leading them on to the pier-steps and 
leaving them under charge of Miss Goodwin, who had, in matters of 
luggage and porterage, the practical mind and aplomb of an Englishwoman 
that has passed much of her time on the Continent. I fancied myself 
vilely duped by this lady. The boat was empty of its passengers; a 
grumbling pier-man, wounded in his dignity, notified to me that there were 
fines for disregard of the Company’s rules and regulations. His tone 
altered; he touched his hat: ‘‘Didn’t know who you was, my lord.” 
Janet overheard him, and her face was humorous. 

‘* We may break the rules, you see,”’ I said to her. 

‘‘ We saw him landing on the other side of the water,” she replied; so 
spontaneously did the circumstance turn her thoughts on my father. 

‘Did you speak to him ?” 

“No.” 

“You avoided him ?”’ 

‘¢ Aunty and I thought it best. He landed ... there was a crowd.” 

Miss Goodwin interposed: ‘‘ You go to Harry’s hotel ?”” 

‘‘Grandada is coming down to-morrow or next day,” Janet prompted 
my aunt Dorothy. 

“If we could seek for a furnished house ; Uberly would watch the 
luggage,’’ Dorothy murmured in distress. 

‘¢ Furnished houses, even rooms at hotels, are doubtful ih the height 
of the season,’’ Miss Goodwin remarked. ‘ Last night I engaged the only 
decent set of rooms I could get, for friends of Harry’s who are coming.” 

‘‘No wonder he was disappointed at seeing us—he was expecting 
them!”’ said Janet, smiling a little. 

‘‘ They are sure to come,” said Miss Goodwin. 

Near us a couple of yachtsmen were conversing. 

‘Oh, he’ll be back in a day or two,” one said. ‘‘ When you've once 
tasted that old boy, you can’t do without him. I remember when I was a 
youngster—it was in Lady Betty Bolton’s day ; she married old Edbury, 
you know, first wife—the Magnificent was then in his prime. He spent 
his money in aweek: so he hired an eighty-ton schooner ; he laid violent 
hands on a Jew, bagged him, lugged him on board, and sailed away.” 

‘‘ What the deuce did he want with a Jew?” cried the other. 

‘‘Oh, the Jew supplied cheques for a three months’ cruise in the 
Mediterranean, and came home, I heard, very good friends with his pirate. 
That’s only one of dozens.” 

The unconscious slaughterers laughed. 

‘‘On another occasion ”’—I heard it said by the first speaker, as they 

_8wung round to parade the pier, and passed on narrating. 

‘Not an hotel, if it is possible to avoid it,” my aunt Dorothy, with 
heightened colour, urged Miss Goodwin. They talked together. 

‘‘ Grandada is coming to you, Harry,” Janet said. ‘* He has business 
in London, or he would have been here now. Our horses and carriages 
follow us: everything you would like. He does love you! he is very 
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anxious. I’m afraid his health is worse than he thinks. Temple did 
not say your father was here, but grandada must have suspected it when 
he consented to our coming, and said he would follow us. So that looks 
well perhaps. He has been much quieter since your money was paid 
back to you. If they should meet ... no, I hope they will not: 
grandada hates noise. And, Harry, let me tell you: it may be nothing: 
if he questions you, do not take fire; just answer plainly: I’m sure you 
understand. One in a temper at a time I’m sure’s enough: you have 
only to be patient with him. He has been going to London, to the City, 
seeing lawyers, bankers, brokers, and coming back muttering. Ah! dear 
old man. And when he ought to have peace! Harry, the poor will 
regret him in a thousand places. I write a great deal for him now, and 
I know how they will. What are you looking at?” 

I was looking at a man of huge stature, of the stiffest build, whose 
shoulders showed me their full breadth while he stood displaying front- 
wards the open of his hand in a salute. 

‘“‘Schwartz!’’ I called. Janet started, imagining some fierce inter- 
jection. The giant did not stir. 

But others had heard. A lady stepped forward. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Harry 
Richmond! Then you are better ? We had most alarming news of you.” 

I bowed to the Frau von Dittmarsch, anciently Miss Sibley. 

‘‘ The princess ?”’ 

‘* She is here.” 

Frau von Dittmarsch clasped Miss Goodwin’s hand. I was touching 
Ottilia’s. A veil partly swathed her face. She trembled: the breeze 
robbed me of her voice. 

Our walk down the pier was almost in silence. Miss Goodwin 
assumed the guardianship of the foreign ladies. I had to break from 
them and provide for my aunt Dorothy and Janet. 

‘‘They went over in a little boat, they were so impatient. Who is 
she ?”’ Dorothy Beltham asked. 

‘‘ The Princess Ottilia,’’ said Janet. 

‘“‘ Are you certain? Is it really, Harry ?”’ 

I confirmed it, and my aunt said, ‘‘I should have guessed it could 
be no other ; she has a foreign grace.” 

‘‘ General Goodwin was with them when the boat came in from the 
island,” said Janet. ‘‘ He walked up to Harry’s father, and you noticed, 
aunty, that the ladies stood away, as if they wished to be unobserved, 
like us, and pulled down their veils. They would not wait for our boat.: 
We passed them crossing. People joked about the big servant over- 
weighting the wherry.” 

Dorothy Beltham thought the water too rough for little boats. 

‘‘ She knows what a sea is,” I said. 

Janet gazed steadily after the retreating figures, and then com- 
mended me to the search for rooms. The end of it was that I aban- 
doned my father’s suite to them. An accommodating linen-draper 
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possessed of a sea-view, and rooms which hurled the tenant to the 
windows in desire for it, gave me harbourage. 

Till dusk I scoured the town to find Miss Goodwin, without whom 
there was no clue to the habitation I was seeking, and must have passed 
blindly again and again. My aunt Dorothy and Janet thanked me for 
my consideration in sitting down to dine with them; they excused my 
haste to retire. I heard no reproaches except on account of my not 
sending them word of my illness. Janet was not warm. She changed 
in colour and voice when I related what I had heard from Miss Goodwin, 
namely, that ‘‘some one” had informed the princess I was in a dying 
state. Iwas obliged to offer up my father as a shield for Ottilia, lest 
false ideas should tarnish the image of her in their minds. Janet did 
not speak of him. The thought stood in her eyes; and there lies the 
evil of a sore subject among persons of one household: they have not to 
speak to exhibit their minds. 

After a night of suspense I fell upon old Schwartz and Aennchen out 
in the earliest dawn, according to their German habits, to have a gaze at 
sea, and strange country and people. Aennchen was all wonder at the soli- 
tary place, Schwartz at the big ships. But when they tried to direct me 
to the habitation of their mistress, it was discovered by them that they 
had lost their bearings. Aennchen told me the margravine had been 
summoned to Rippau just before they left Sarkeld. Her mistress had 
informed Baroness Turckems of her intention to visit England. Prince 
Ernest was travelling in France. 

The hour which brought me to Ottilia was noon. The arrangements 
of the ladies could only grant me thirty minutes, for Janet was to drive 
the princess out into the country to view the island. She and my aunt 
Dorothy had been already introduced. Miss Goodwin, after presenting 
them, insisted upon ceremoniously accompanying me to the house. 
Quite taking the vulgar view of a proceeding such as the princess had 
been guilty of, and perhaps fearing summary audacity and interesiedness 
in the son of a father like mine, she ventured on lecturing me, as though 
it lay with me to restrain the fair romantic head, forbear from calling 
up my special advantages, advise, and stand to the wisdom of this world, 
and be the man of honour. The princess had said: ‘‘ Not see him when 
I have come to him?” I reassured my undiscerning friend partly, 
not wholly. 

‘‘ Would -it be commonly sensible, or civil, to réfuse to see me, 
having come ?”’ 

Miss Goodwin doubted. 

I could indicate forcibly, because I felt, the clear-judging brain and 
tempered self-command whereby Ottilia had gained her decision. 

Miss Goodwin nodded and gave me the still-born affirmative of polite- 
ness. Her English mind expressed itself willing to have exonerated the 
rash great lady for visiting a dying lover, but he was not the same person 
now that he was on his feet, consequently her expedition wore a different 
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aspect :—my not dying condemned her. She entreated me to keep the 
fact of the princess’s arrival unknown to my father, on which point we 
were one. Intensely enthusiastic for the men of her race, she would have 
me, above all things, by a form of adjuration designed to be a masterpiece 
of persuasive rhetoric, “‘ prove myself an Englishman.’ I was to show 
that ‘the honour, interests, reputation and position of any lady 
(demented or not,” she added) ‘were as precious to me as to the 
owner :”’ that ‘‘no woman was ever in peril of a shadow of loss in the 
hands of an English gentleman,” and so forth, rather surprisingly to me, 
remembering her off-hand manner of the foregoing day. But the sense of 
responsibility thrown upon her ideas of our superior national dignity had 
awakened her fervider naturalness—made her a different person, as we say 
when accounting, in our fashion, for what a little added heat may do. 

The half hour allotted to me fled. I went from the room and the 
house, feeling that I had seen and heard her who was barely of the world 
of humankind for me, so strongly did imagination fly with her. I kissed 
her fingers, I gazed in her eyes, I heard the beloved voice. All passed 
too swift for happiness. Recollection set me throbbing, but recollection 
brought longing. She said, “‘ Now I have come I must see you, Harry.” 
Did it signify that to see me was a piece of kindness at war with her 
judgment? She rejoiced at my perfect recovery, though it robbed her of 
the plea in extenuation of this step she had taken. She praised me for 
abstaining to write to her, when I was stammering a set of hastily- 
impressed reasons to excuse myself for the omission. She praised my 
step into Parliament. It did not seem to involve a nearer approach to 
her. She said, ‘‘ You have not wasted your time in England.” It was 
for my solitary interests that she cared then. 

I brooded desperately. I could conceive an overlooking height that 
made her utterances simple and consecutive : I could not reach it. Topies 
which to me were palpitating, had no terror for her. She said, ‘“‘I have 
offended my father; I have written to him; he will take me away.” In 
speaking of the letter which had caused her to offend, she did not blame 
the writer. I was suffered to run my eyes over it, and was ashamed. It 
read to me too palpably as an outcry to delude and draw her hither :— 
pathos and pathos: the father holding his dying son in his arms, his sole 
son, Harry Richmond ; the son set upon by enemies in the night : the lover 
never daring to beg for a sight of his beloved ere he passed away :—not 
an ill-worded letter ; read uncritically, it may have been touching: it must 
have been, though it was the reverse forme. I frowned, broke down in 
regrets, under sharp humiliation. She said, ‘“‘ You knew nothing of it. 
A little transgression is the real offender. When we are once out of the 
way traced for us, we are in danger of offending at every step; we are as 
lawless as the outcasts.” That meant, ‘My turning aside to you 
originally was the blameable thing.’ It might mean, ‘ My love of you 
sets my ideas of duty at variance with my father’s.’ Might it also mean, 
‘T am still in that road extra muros?’ She smiled; nothing was uttered 
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in a tone of despondency. Her high courage and breeding gave her even 
in this pitfall the smoothness which most women keep for society. Why 
she had not sent me any message or tidings of herself to Riversley was 
not a matter that she could imagine to perplex me: she could not imagine 
me losing faith in her. The least we could do, I construed it, the 
religious bond between us was a faith in one another that should sanctify 
to our souls the external injuries it caused us to commit. ‘ But she.talked 
in no such strain. Her delight in treading English ground was her happy 
theme. She said, “‘It is as young as when we met in the forest;”’ 
namely, the feeling revived for England. How far off we were from the 
green Devonshire coast, was one of her questions, suggestive of our old 
yacht-voyage lying among her dreams. Excepting an extreme and 
terrorizing paleness, there was little to fever me with the thought that 
she suffered mortally. Of reproach, not a word; nor of regret. At the 
first touch of hands, when we stood together, alone, she said, ‘* Would 
hearing of your recovery have given me peace?”’ My privileges were the 
touch of hands, the touch of her fingers to my lips, a painless hearing 
and seeing, and passionate recollection. She said, ‘‘ Impatience is not 
for us, Harry: ”’—I was not to sce her again before the evening. These 
were the last words she said, and seemed the lightest until my hot brain 
made a harvest of them transcending thrice-told vows of love. Did they 
not mean, ‘ We two wait:’ therefore, ‘The years are bondsmen to our 
steadfastness.’ Could sweeter have been said? They might mean 
nothing ! 

She was veiled when Janet drove her out; Janet sitting upright in her 
masterly way, smoothing her pet ponies with the curl of her whip, 
chatting and smiling; the princess slightly leaning back. I strode up 
to the country roads, proud of our land’s beauty under a complacent sky. 
By happy chance, which in a generous mood I ascribed to Janet’s good 
nature, I came across them at a seven miles’ distance. They were talking 
spiritedly : what was wonderful, they gave not much heed to me: they 
seemed on edge for one another’s conversation: each face was turned to 
the other’s, and after nodding an adieu they resumed the animated 
discourse. I had been rather in alarm lest Ottilia should think little of 
Janet. They passed out of sight without recurring to a thought of me 
behind them. 

In the evening I was one among a group of ladies. I had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the running interchange between Ottilia and Janet, 
which appeared to be upon equal terms ; indeed Janet led. The subjects 
were not very deep. Plain wits, candour, and an unpretending tongue, it 
seemed, could make common subjects attractive, as fair weather does our 
English woods and fields. The princess was attracted by something in 
Janet. I myself felt the sway of something, while observing Ottilia’s 
rapt pleasure in her talk and her laughter, with those funny familiar 
frowns and current dimples twisting and melting away like a play of 
shadows on the eddies of the brook, 
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‘I’m glad to be with her,” Janet said of Ottilia, 

It was just in that manner she spoke in Ottilia’s presence. Why it 
should sound elsewhere unsatisfactorily blunt, and there possess a finished 
charm, I could not understand. 

I mentioned to Janet that I feared my father would be returning. 

She contained herself with a bridled “ Oh!” 

We were of one mind as to the necessity for keeping him absent, if 
possible. 

‘‘ Harry, you'll pardon me ; I can’t talk of him,” said she. 

I proposed half-earnestly to foil his return by going to London at 
once. 

‘‘That’s manly ; that’s nice of you,’’ Janet said. 

This was on our walk from the house at night. My aunt Dorothy 
listened, pressing my arm. The next morning Janet urged me to go at 
once. ‘Keep him away, bring down grandada, Harry. She cannot quit 
the island, because she has given Prince Ernest immediate rendezvous 
here. You must not delay to go. Yes, the Countess of Delzenburg shall 
have your excuses. And no, I promise you I will run nobody down. 
Besides, if I do, aunty will be at hand to plead for the defence, and she 
can! She has a way that binds one to accept everything she says, and 
Temple ought to study with her for a year or two before he wears his gown. 
Bring him back with you and grandada. He is esteemed here at his true 
worth. I love him for making her in love with English boys. I leave the 
men for those who know them, but English boys are unrivalled, I declare. 
Honesty, bravery, modesty, and nice looks! They are so nice in their 
style and their way of talking. I tell her, our men may be shy and sneer- 
ing,—awkward, I daresay; but our boys beat the world. Do bring down 
Temple. I should so like her to see a cricket-match between two good 
elevens of our boys, Harry, while she is in England! We could have 
arranged for one at Riversley.”’ 

I went, and I repressed the idea, on my way, that Janet had 
manceuvred by sending me off to get rid of me, but I felt myself a living 
testimony to her heartlessness: for no girl of any heart, acting the part of 
friend, would have allowed me to go without a leave-taking of herI loved: 
few would have been so cruel as to declare it a duty to go at all, especially 
when the chances were that I might return to find the princess wafted 
away. Ottilia’s condescension had done her no good. ‘Turn to the 
right, that’s your path; on.’ She seemed to speak in this style, much as 
she made her touch of the reins understood by her ponies. ‘I'll take 
every care of the princess,” she said. Her conceit. was unbounded. I 
revelled in contemptuous laughter at her assumption of the post of leader 
with Ottilia. However, it was as well that I should go: there was no 
trusting my father. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
WHICH FORESHADOWS A GENERAL GATHERING. 


At our Riversley station I observed the squire, in company with Captain 
Bulsted, jump into a neighbouring carriage. I joined them, and was 
called upon to answer various inquiries. The squire gave me one of 
his short, tight grasps of the hand, in which there was warmth and 
shyness, our English mixture. The captain whispered in my ear: ‘‘ He 
oughtn’t to be alone.”’ 

‘* How’s the great-grandmother of the tribe ?’’ said I. 

Captain Bulsted nodded, as if he understood, but was at sea until I 
mentioned the bottle of rum and the remarkable length of that old lady’s 
measurement. 

‘* Ay, to be sure! a grand old soul,” he said. ‘‘ You know that scum 
of old, Harry.’ 

I laughed, and so did he, at which I laughed the louder. 

‘‘He laughs, I suppose, because his party’s got a majority in the 
House,”’ said the squire. 

‘We gave you a handsome surplus this year, sir.” 

“‘ Sweated out of the country’s skin and bone, ay!” 

‘You were complimented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

“Yes, that fellow’s compliments are like a cabman’s, and cry fool :— 
he never thanks you but when he’s overpaid.” 

Captain Bulsted applauded the sarcasm. 

‘Why did you keep out of knowledge all this time, Hal ?”’ my grand- 
father asked. 

I referred him to the captain. 

“Hang it,” cried Captain Bulsted, ‘‘do you think I'd have been doing 
duty for you if I'd known where to lay hold of you?” 

‘Well, if you didn’t shake hands with me, you touched my toes,” 
said I, and thanked him with all my heart for his kindness to an old woman 
on the point of the grave. I had some fun to flavour melancholy with. 

My grandfather resumed his complaint: ‘‘ You might have gone clean 
off, and we none the wiser.” 

‘Are we quite sure that his head’s clean on?” said the mystified 
captain. 

‘‘ Of course we should run to him, wherever he was, if he was down 
on his back,” the squire muttered. 

‘“‘ Ay, ay, sir; of course,’ quoth Captain William, frowning to me 
to reciprocate this relenting mood. ‘‘ But, Harry, where did you turn off 
that night. We sat up expecting you. My poor Julia was in a terrible 
fright, my lad. Eh? speak up.” 

I raised the little finger. 

“Oh, oh,” went he, happily reassured ; but, reflecting, added: “A 
bout of it?” 

18—5 
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I dropped him a penitent nod. 

‘¢ That’s bad, though,” said he. 

‘Then why did you tip me a bottle of rum, Captain William ?” 

‘“‘ By George, Harry, you’ve had a crack o’ the sconce!” he exclaimed, 
more sagaciously than he was aware of. 


My grandfather wanted to keep me by his side in London until we 


two should start for the island next day; but his business was in the 
city, mine towards the west. We appointed to meet two hours after 
reaching the terminus. 

He turned to me while giving directions to his man. 

‘* You've got him down there, I suppose ?” 

‘‘ My father’s in town, sir. He shall keep away,’ I said. 

‘‘Humph! I mayn’t object to see him.” 

This set me thinking. 

Captain Bulsted—previously asking me in a very earnest manner 
whether I was really all right and sound—favoured me with a hint : 

‘‘The squire has plunged into speculations of his own, or else he is 
peeping at somebody else’s. No danger of the dad being mixed up with 
Companies? Let’s hope not. Julia pledged her word to Janet that I 
would look after the old squire. I suppose I can go home this evening ? 
My girl hates to be alone.”’ 

‘‘ By all means,” said I; and the captain proposed to leave the squire 
at his hotel, in the event of my failing to join him in the city. 

‘* But don’t fail, if you can help it,” he urged me ; ‘‘ for things somehow, 
my dear Harry, appear to me to look like the compass when the needle 


gives signs of atmospheric disturbance. My only reason for saying so is © 


common observation. You can judge for yourself that he is glad to have 
you with him.” 

I told the captain I was equally glad; for, in fact, my grandfather’s 
quietness and apparently friendly disposition tempted me to petition for a 
dower for the princess at once, so that I might be in the position to offer 
Prince Ernest on his arrival a distinct alternative ; supposing—it was 
still but a supposition—Ottilia should empower me. Incessant dialogues 
of perpetually shifting tendencies passed between Ottilia and me in my 
brain—now dark, now mildly fair, now very wild, on one side at least. 
Never, except by downright force of will, could I draw from the phantom 
of her one purely irrational outery, so deeply-rooted was the knowledge of 
her nature in mine ; and when I did force it, I was no gainer: a puppet 
stood in her place—the vision of Ottilia melted out in threads of vapour. 
“And yet she has come to me; she has braved everything to come.” I 
might say that, to liken her to the women who break rules and read 
duties by their own light, but I could not cheat my knowledge of her. 
Mrs. Waddy met me in the hall of my father’s house, as usual, pressing, 
I regretted to see, one hand to her side. ‘‘ Her heart,” she said, ‘‘ was 
easily set pitty-pat now.’ She had been, by her master’s orders, examined 
by two of the chief physicians of the kingdom, “ baronets both.” They 
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advised total rest. As far as I could apprehend, their baronetcies and 
doings in high regions had been of more comfort than their prescriptions. 

‘‘ What I am I must be,” she said, meekly ;. ‘¢ and I cannot quit his 
service till he’s abroad again, or I drop. He has promised me a monu- 
ment. I don’t want it; but it shows his kindness.” 

A letter from Heriot informed me . that the affair between Edbury and 
me was settled: he could not comprehend how. 

“What is this new Jury of Honour? Who are the jurymen?”’ he 
asked, and affected wit. 

I thanked him for a thrashing in a curt reply. 

My father had left the house early in the morning. Mrs. Waddy 
believed that he meant to dine that evening at the season’s farewell dinner 
of the Trump-Trick Club: ‘ Leastways, Tollingby has orders to lay out 
his gentlemen’s-dinners’ evening-suit. Yesterday afternoon he flew down 
to Chippenden, and was home late. To-day he’s in the city, or one of 
the squares. Lady Edbury’s—ah !—detained in town with the jaundice, 
or toothache. He said he was sending to France for a dentist—or was it 
Germany, for some lady’s eyes? I am sureI don’t know. Well or ill, 
so long as you're anything to him, he will abound. Pocket and purse! 
You know him by this time, Mr. Harry. Oh, my heart!” 

A loud knock at the door had brought on the poor creature’s palpi- 
tations. 

This visitor was no other than Prince Ernest. The name on his card 
was Graf von Delzenburg, and it set my heart leaping to as swift a measure 
as Mrs. Waddy’s. 

Hearing that I was in the house, he desired to see me. 

We met, with a formal bow. 

‘‘T congratulate you right heartily upon being out of the list of the 
nekron,”’ he said, civilly. ‘I am on my way to one of your watering- 
places, whither my family should have preceded me. Do you publish the 
names and addresses of visitors daily, as it is the custom with us ?”’ 

I relieved his apprehensions on that head: ‘‘ Here and there, rarely ; 
and only at the hotels, I believe.” The excuse was furnished for offering 
the princess's address. 

‘‘ Possibly, in a year or two, we may have the pleasure of welcoming 
you at Sarkeld,” said the prince, extending his hand. ‘‘ Then, you have 
seen the Countess of Delzenburg ?”” 

‘¢ On the day of her arrival, your Highness. Ladies of my family are 
staying on the island.” 

“a7” 

He paused, and invited me to bow to him. We bowed thus in the 
room, in the hall, and at the street-door. 

For what purpose could he have called on my father? To hear the 
worst at once? That seemed likely, supposing him to have lost his 
peculiar confidence in the princess, of which the courtly paces he had put 
me through precluded me from judging. 
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But I guessed acutely that it was not his intention to permit of my 
meeting Ottilia a second time. The blow was hard: I felt it as if it had 
been struck already, and thought I had gained resignation, until, like a 
man reprieved on his road to execution, the narrowed circle of my heart 
opened out to the breadth of the world in a minute. Returning from the 
city, I hurried to my father’s house, late in the afternoon, and heard that 
he had started to overtake the prince, leaving word that the prince was 
to be found at his address in the island. No doubt could exist regarding 
the course I was bound to take. I drove to my grandfather, stated my 
case to him, and by sheer vehemence took the wind out of his sails; so 
that when I said, ‘‘ Iam the only one alive who can control my father,” he 
answered mildly, ‘‘Seems t’other way,’”’ and chose a small snort for the 
indulgence of his private opinion. 

“‘ What! this princess came over alone, and is down driving out with 
my girl under an alias ?”” he said, showing sour aversion at the prospect 
of a collision with the foreign species, as expressive as the ridge of a cat’s 
back. 

Temple came to dine with us, so I did not leave him quite to himself, 
and Temple promised to accompany him down to the island. 

‘Oh, go, if you like,” the fretted old man dismissed me: ‘I've got 
enough to think over. Hold him fast to stand up to me within forty-eight 
hours, present time ; you know who I mean; I’ve got a question or two 
for him. How he treats his foreign princes and princesses don’t concern 
me. I'd say, like the Prevention-Cruelty-Animals man to the keeper of 
the menagerie, ‘ Lecture ’em, wound their dignity, hurt their feelings, only 
don’t wop ‘em.’ Idon’t wish any harm to them, but what the deuce they 
do here nosing after my grandson! . . . . There, go; we shall be having 
it out and ha’ done with to-morrow or next day. I’ve run the badger to 
earth, else I’m not fit to follow a scent.” 

He grumbled at having to consume other than his Riversley bread, 
butter, beef and ale for probably another fortnight. One of the boasts of 
Riversley was that while the rest of the world ate and drank poison, the 
Grange lived on its own solid substance, defying malefactory Radical 
tricksters. 

Temple was left to hear the rest. He had the sweetest of modest 
wishes for a re-introduction to Gttilia. 


CHAPTER LI. 
WE ARE ALL IN My FatTuer’s NEv. 


JOURNEYING down by the mail-train in the face of a great sunken sunset 
broken with cloud, I chanced to ask myself what it was that I seriously 
desired to have. My purpose to curb my father was sincere and good ; 
but concerning my heart’s desires, whitherward did they point? I thought 
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of Janet—she made me gasp for air; of Ottilia, and she made me long 
for earth. Sharp, as I write it, the distinction smote me. I might have 
been divided by an electrical shot into two halves, with such an equal 
force was I drawn this way and that, pointing nowhither. To strangle the 
thought of either one of them was like the pang of death; yet it did not 
strike me that I loved the two: they were apart in my mind, actually as 
if I had been divided. I passed the Riversley station under sombre 
sunset fires, saddened by the fancy that my old home and vivacious Janet 
were ashes, past hope. I came on the smell of salt air, and had that 
other spirit of woman around me, of whom the controlled sea-deeps were 
an image, who spoke to my soul like starlight. Much wise counsel, and 
impatience of the wisdom, went on within me. I walked like a man with 
a yawning wound, and had to whip the sense of passion for a drug. Towards 
which one it strove I know not; it was blind and stormy as the night. 

Not a boatman would take me across. The lights of the island lay 
like a crown on the water. I paced the ramparts, eyeing them, breathing 
the keen salt of thundering waves, until they were robbed of their magic 
by the coloured east. 

It is, I have learnt, out of the conflict of sensations such as I then 
underwent that a young man’s brain and morality, supposing him not 
to lean overmuch to sickly sentiment, becomes gradually enriched and 
strengthened, and himself shaped for capable manhood. I was partly 
conscious of a better condition in the morning; and a sober morning it 
was to me after my long sentinel’s step to and fro. I found myself pos- 
sessed of one key—whether the right one or not—wherewith to read the 
princess, which was never possible to me when I was under stress of 
passion, or of hope or despair; my perplexities over what she said, how 
she looked, ceased to trouble me. I read her by this strange light: that 
she was a woman who could only love intelligently—love, that is, in the 
sense of giving herself. She had the power of passion, and it could be 
stirred ; but he who kindled it wrecked his chance if he could not stand 
clear in her intellect’s unsparing gaze. ‘Twice already she must have 
felt herself disillusioned by me. ‘This third time, possibly, she blamed 
her own fatally credulous tenderness, not me; but it was her third 
awakening, and could affection and warmth of heart combat it? Her 
child’s enthusiasm for my country had prepared her for the impression 
which the waxen mind of the dreamy invalid received deeply; and so, 
aided by the emotional blood of youth, she gave me place in her imagina- 
tion, probing me still curiously, as I remembered, at a season when her 
sedate mind was attaining to joint deliberations with the impulsive, over- 
generous heart. Then ensued for her the successive shocks of discern- 
ment. She knew me to have some of the vices, many follies, all the 
intemperateness of men who carve a way for themselves in the common 
roads, if barely they do that. And resembling common men (men in a 
judgment elective as hers, common, however able), I was not assuredly 
to be separated by her from my associations; from the thought of my 
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father, for example. Her look at him in the lake-palace library, and her 
manner in unfolding and folding his recent letter to her, and in one or 
two necessitated allusions, embraced a kind of grave, pitiful humour, 
beyond smiles or any outward expression, as if the acknowledgment that 
it was so, quite obliterated the wonder that it should be so—that one such 
as he could exercise influence upon her destiny. Or she may have made 
her reckoning generally, not personally, upon our human destinies : it is 
the more likely, if, as I divine, the calm oval of her lifted eyelids contem- 
plated him in the fulness of the recognition that this world, of which we 
hope unuttered things, can be shifted and swayed by an ignis-fatuus. The 
father of one now seen through, could hardly fail of being transfixed him- 
self. It was horrible to think of. I would rather have added a vice to 
my faults than that she should have penetrated him. 

Nearing the island, I was reminded of the early morning when I landed 
on the Flemish flats. I did not expect a similar surprise, but before my 
rowers had pulled in, the tall beaconhead of old Schwartz notified that 
his mistress might be abroad. Janet walked with her. I ran up the steps 
to salute them, and had Ottilia’s hand in mine. 

‘Prince Ernest has arrived ?” 

‘‘ My father came yesterday evening.”’ 

‘*Do you leave to-day ?”’ 

“‘T cannot tell; he will decide.”’ 

It seemed a good omen, until I scanned Janet’s sombre face. 

‘* You will not see us out for the rest of the day, Harry,” said she. 

‘‘ That is your arrangement ?”’ 

rh.” 

‘Your own?” 

‘‘ Mine, if you like.” 

There was something hard in her way of speaking, as though she 
blamed me, and the princess were under her protection against me. She 
vouchsafed no friendly significance of look and tone. 

In spite of my readiness to criticise her (which in our language means 
condemn) for always assuming leadership with whomsoever she might be, 
I was impressed by the air of high-bred friendliness existing between her 
and the princess. Their interchange was pleasant to hear. Ottilia had 
caught the spirit of her frank manner of speech ; and she, though in a less 
degree, the princess's fine ease and sweetness. They conversed, appa- 
rently, like equal minds. On material points, Janet unhesitatingly led. 
It was she who brought the walk to a close. 

‘Now, Harry, you had better go and have a little sleep. I should 
like to speak to you early.” 

Ottilia immediately put her hand out to me. 

I begged permission to see her to her door. 

Janet replied for her, indicating old Schwartz: ‘‘ We have a protector, 
you see, six feet and a half.”’ 

An hour later, Schwartz was following her to the steps of her hotel, 
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She saw me, and waited. For a wonder, she displayed reluctance in dis- 
burdening herself of what she had to say. ‘‘ Harry, you know that he has 
come? He and Prince Ernest came together. Get him to leave the 
island at once: he can return to-morrow. Grandada writes of wishing to 
see him. Get him away to-day.” 

‘‘Ts the prince going to stay here ?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘No. I dare say I am only guessing, IThopeso. He has threatened 
the prince.”’ 

‘¢ What with ?” 

‘‘Oh! Harry, can’t you understand? I’m no reader of etiquette, 
but even I can see that the story of a young princess travelling over to 
England alone to visit... .and you... ., and her father fetching her 
away! The prince is almost at his mercy, unless you make the man 
behave like a gentleman. This is exactly the thing Miss Goodwin 
feared!” 

‘* But who’s to hear of the story ?”’ said I. 

Janet gave an impatient sigh. 

‘Do you mean that my father has threatened to publish it, Janet?” 

‘‘T won’t say he has. He has made the prince afraid to move: that 
I think is true.” 

‘‘ Did the princess herself mention it to you?”’ 

‘‘ She understands her situation, I am sure.” 

‘¢ Did she speak of ‘ the man,’ as you call him ?”’ 

“Yes: notasIdo. You must try by-and-by to forgive me. Whe- 
ther we set a trap or not, he has decoyed her—don’t frown at words— 
and it remains for you to act as I don’t doubt you will; but lose no time. 
Determine. Oh! if I were a man!” 

‘You would muzzle us ?”’ 

‘Muzzle, or anything you please; I would make any one related 
to me behave honourably. I would give him the alternative . . .” 

‘‘ You foolish girl! suppose he took it ?”’ 

‘“‘T would make him feel my will. He should not take it. Keep to 
the circumstances, Harry. If you have no control over him—TI should 
think I was not fit to live, in such a position! No control over him at a 
moment like this? and the princess in danger of having her reputation 
hurt! Surely, Harry! But why should I speak to you as if you were 
undecided ! ”’ 

‘‘ Where is he?” 

‘* At the house where you sleep. He surrendered his rooms here 
very kindly.” 

‘« Aunty has seen him ?” 

Janet blushed: I thought I knew why. It was for subtler reasons 
than I should have credited her with conceiving. 

‘‘ She sent for him, at my request, late last night. She believed her 
influence would be decisive. So did I. She could not even make the 
man perceive that he was acting—to use her poor dear old-fashioned 
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word, reprehensibly in frightening the prince to further your interests. 
From what I gathered he went off in asong about them. She said he 
talked so well! And aunty Dorothy too! I should nearly as soon have 
expected grandada to come in for his turn of the delusion. How I wish 
he was here! Uberly goes by the first boat to bring him down. I feel 
with Miss Goodwin that it will be a disgrace for all of us—the country’s 
disgrace. As for our family! . . Harry, and your name! Good-by. 
Do your best.” 

I was in the mood to ask, ‘‘On behalf of the country?” She had, 
however, a glow and a ringing articulation in her excitement that forbade 
trifling ; a minute’s reflection set me weighing my power of will against 
my father’s. I nodded to her. 

‘Come to us when you are at liberty,” she called. 

I have said that I weighed my power of will against my father's. 
Contemplation of the state of the scales did not send me striding to meet 
him. Let it be remembered—I had it strongly in memory—that he 
habitually deluded himself under the supposition that the turn of all 
events having an aspect of good fortune had been planned by him of old, 
and were offered to him as the legitimately-won fruits of a politic life. 
While others deemed him mad, or merely reckless, wild, a creature 
living for the day, he enjoyed the conceit of being a profound schemer, in 
which he was fortified by a really extraordinary adroitness to take advan- 
tage of occurrences: and because he was prompt in an emergency, 
and quick to profit of a crisis, he was deluded to imagine that he had 
created it. Such a man would be with difficulty brought to surrender 
his prize. 

Again, there was his love for me. ‘ Pater est, Pamphile ;—diflicile est.’ 
How was this vast conceit of a not unreal paternal love to be encountered ? 
The sense of honour and of decency might appeal to him personally ; 
would either of them get a hearing if he fancied them to be standing in 
opposition to my dearest interests? I, unhappily, as the case would be 
sure to present itself to him, appeared the living example of his eminently 
politic career. After establishing me the heir of one of the wealthiest of 
English commoners, would he be likely to forego any desperate chance 
of ennobling me by the brilliant marriage? His dreadful devotion to me 
extinguished the hope that he would, unless I should happen to be 
particularly masterful in dealing with him. I heard his nimble and over- 
whelming volubility like a flood advancing. That could be withstood, 
and his arguments and persuasions. But by what steps could I restrain 
the man himself? Isaid ‘the man,’ as Janet did. He figured in my 
apprehensive imagination as an engine more than an individual. Lassi- 
tude oppressed me. I felt that I required every access of strength 
possible, physical besides moral, in anticipation of our encounter, and 
took a swim in sea-water, which displaced my drowsy fit, and some 
alarming intimations of cowardice menacing a paralysis of the will: I had 
not altogether recovered from my gipsy drubbing. And now I wanted to 
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have the contest over instantly. It seemed presumable that my father 
had slept at my lodgings. There, however, the report of him was that 
he had inspected the rooms, highly complimented the owner of them, and 
vanished. Returning to the pier, I learnt that he had set sail in his hired 
yacht for the sister town on the Solent, at an early hour :—for what 
purpose? I knew of it too late to intercept it. One of the squire’s 
horses trotted me over; I came upon Colonel Hibbert Segrave near the 
club-house, and heard that my father was off again: ‘“‘ But your German 
prince and papa-in-law shall be free of the club for the next fortnight,”’ 
said he, and cordially asked to have the date of the marriage. My face 
astonished him. He excused himself for speaking of this happy event so 
abruptly. A sting of downright anger drove me back at a rapid canter. 
It flashed on me that this Prince Ernest, whose suave fashion of 
depressing me, and philosophical skill in managing his daughter, had 
induced me to regard him as a pattern of astuteness, was really both 
credulous and feeble, or else supremely unsuspecting: and I was con- 
firmed in the latter idea on hearing that he had sailed to visit the 
opposite harbour and docks on board my father’s yacht. Janet shared 
my secret opinion. 

‘‘ The prince is a gentleman,”’ she said. 

Her wrath and disgust were unspeakable. My aunt Dorothy blamed 
her for overdue severity. ‘The prince, I suppose, goes of his own free 
will where he pleases.”’ 

Janet burst out, ‘Oh! can't you see through it, aunty ? The prince 
goes about without at all knowing that the person who takes him—Harry 
sees it—is making him compromise himself: and by-and-by the prince 
will discover that he has no will of his own, whatever he may wish to 
resolve upon doing.” 

‘Ts he quite against Harry ?”’ asked my aunt Dorothy. 

‘* Dear aunty, he’s a prince and a proud man. He will never in his 
lifetime consent to . . . to what you mean, without being hounded into 
it. I haven't the slightest idea whether anything will force him. I know 
that the princess would have too much pride to submit, even to save her 
name. But it’s her name that’s in danger. Think of the scandal toa 
sovereign princess! I know the signification of that now; I used to 
laugh at Harry’s ‘ sovereign princess.’ She is one, and thorough! there 
is no one like her; no one living is like her. Don’t you understand, 
aunty, that the intrigue, plot—I don’t choose to be nice upon terms— 
may be perfectly successful, and do good to nobody. The prince may be 
tricked ; the princess, I am sure, will not.”’ 

Janet’s affectation of an intimate and peculiar knowledge of the princess 
was a show of her character that I was accustomed to; still, it was evident 
they had conversed much, and perhaps intimately. I led her to tell me 
that the princess had expressed no views upon my father. ‘‘ He does not 
come within her scope, Harry.’’ ‘ Scope’ was one of Janet’s new words, 
wherewith she would now and then fall to seasoning a serviceable but 
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savourless, outworn vocabulary of the common table. In spite of that and 
other offences, rendered prominent to me by the lifting of her lip and her 
frown when she had to speak of my father, I was on her side, not on his. 
Her estimation of the princess was soundly based. She discerned exactly 
the nature of Oitilia’s entanglement, and her peril. 

She and my aunt Dorothy passed the afternoon with Ottilia, while I 
crossed the head of the street, looking down at the one house, where the 
princess was virtually imprisoned, either by her father’s express injunc- 
tion or her own discretion. And it was as well that she should not be out. 
The yachting season had brought many London men to the island. I met 
several who had not forgotten the newspaper-paragraph assertions and 
contradictions. Lord Alton, Admiral Loftus and others were on the 
pier and in the outfitters’ shops, eager for gossip, as the languid stretch of 
indolence inclines men to be. The admiral asked me for the whereabouts 
of Prince Ernest’s territory. He, too, said that the prince would be free 
of the Club during his residence, adding: ‘‘ Where is he ?’’—not a ques- 
tion demanding an answer. The men might have let the princess go by; 
but there would have been questions urgently demanding answers had she 
been seen by their women. 

Late in the evening my father’s yacht was sighted from the pier. Just 
as he reached his moorings, and his boat was hauled round, the last 
steamer came in. Sharp-eyed Janet saw the squire on board among a 
erowd, and Temple next to him, supporting his arm. 

‘‘ Has grandada been ill ?”’ she exclaimed. ' 

My chief concern was to see my father’s head rising in the midst of 
the crowd, uncovering repeatedly. Prince Ernest and General Goodwin 
were behind him, stepping off the lower pier-platform. The general did 
not look pleased. My grandfather, with Janet holding his arm in the 
place of Temple, stood waiting to see that his man had done his duty by 
the luggage. 

My father, advancing towards them, perceived me, and almost taking 
the squire into his affectionate salutation, said: ‘‘ Nothing could be more 
opportune than your arrival, Mr. Beltham.” 

The squire rejoined: ‘‘I wanted to see you, Mr. Richmond, and not 
in public.” 

‘‘T orant the private interview, sir, at your convenience.” 

Janet went up to General Goodwin. My father talked to me, and 
lost a moment in shaking Temple’s hand and saying kind things. 

‘‘ Name any hour you please, Mr. Beltham,” he resumed ; ‘‘ mean- 
time, I shall be glad to effect the introduction between Harry’s grandfather 
and his Highness Prince Ernest of Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld.”’ 

He turned. General Goodwin was hurrying the prince up the steps, 
the squire at the same time retreating hastily. I witnessed the spec- 
tacle of both parties to the projected introduction swinging round to make 
their escape. My father glanced to right and left. He covered in the 
airiest fashion what would have been confusion to another by carrying on 
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a jocose remark that he had left half spoken to Temple, and involved 
Janet in it, and soon—through sheer amiable volubility and his taking 
manner—the squire himself for a minute or so. 

‘‘Harry, I have to tell you she is not unhappy,” Janet whispered 
rapidly. ‘“ She is reading of one of our great men alive now. She is glad 
to be on our ground.” Janet named a famous admiral, kindling as a 
fiery beacon to our blood. She would have said more: she looked the 
remainder ; but she could have said nothing better fitted to spur me to the 
work she wanted done. Mournfulness dropped on me like a cloud in 
thinking of the bright little princess of my boyhood, and the Ottilia of to- 
day, faithful to her early passion for our sea-heroes and my country, 
though it had grievously entrapped her. And into what hands! Not into 
hands which could cast one ray of honour on a devoted head. The con- 
trast between the sane, service-giving men she admired, and the hopping, 
skipping social meteor, weaver of webs, thrower of nets, who offered her 
his history for a nuptial acquisition, was ghastly, most discomforting. He 
seemed to haye entangled us all. 

He said that he had. He treated me now confessedly as a cypher. 
The prince, the princess, my grandfather, and me—he had gathered us 
together, he said. I heard from him that the prince, assisted by him in 
the part of an adviser, saw no way of cutting the knot but by a marriage. 
All were at hand for a settlement of the terms :—Providence and destiny 
were dragged in. 

‘¢ Let's have no theatrical talk,” I interposed. 

‘“‘ Certainly, Richie ; the plainest English,” he assented. 

This was on the pier, while he Lowed, and greeted passing figures. I 
dared not unlink my arm, for fear of further mischief. I got him to my 
rooms, and insisted on his dining there. 

‘‘Dry bread will do,” he said. 

My anticipations of the nature of our wrestle were correct. But I had 
not expected him to venture on the assertion that the prince was for the 
marriage. He met me at every turn with this downright iteration. 
‘«‘The prince consents: he knows his only chance is to yield. I have him 
fast.” 

‘How ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘ How, Richie? Where is your perspicuity? Ihave him here. I 
loosen a thousand tongues on him. I 4 

‘No, not on him; on the princess, you mean.” 

‘On him. The princess is the willing party; she and you are one. 
On him, I say. “Tis but a threat: I hold it in terrorem. And by heaven, 
son Richie, it assures me I have not lived and fought for nothing. ‘ Now 
is the day and now is the hour.’ On your first birthday, my boy, I swore 
to marry you to one of the highest ladies upon earth: she was, as it 
turns out, then unborn. No matter: I keep my oath. Abandon it ? 
pooh! you are—forgive me—silly. Pardon me for remarking it, you 
have not that dashing courage—never mind. ‘The point is, I have my 
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prince in his trap. We are perfectly polite, but I have him, and he 
acknowledges it; he shrugs: love has beaten him. Very well. And 
observe: I permit no squire-of-low-degree insinuations; none of that. 
The lady—all earthly blessings on her!—does not stoop to Harry 
Richmond. I have the announcement in the newspapers. I maintain it, 
the fruit of a life of long and earnest endeavour, legitimately won, by hea- 
ven it is! and with the constituted authorities of my native land against 
me. Your grandad proposes formally for the princess to-morrow morning.” 

He quite maddened me. Merely to keep him silent I burst out ina 
flux of reproaches as torrent-like as his own could be ; and all the time I 
was wondering whether it was true that a man who talked as he did, 
in his strain of florid flimsy, had actually done a practical thing. 

The effect of my vehemence was to brace him and make him sedately 
emphatic... He declared himself to have gained entire possession of the 
prince’s mind. He repeated his positive intention to employ his power 
for my benefit. Never did power of earth or of hell seem darker to me 
than he at that moment, when solemnly declaiming that he was prepared 
to forfeit my respect and love, die sooner than “‘ yield his prince.”’ He 
wore a new aspect, spoke briefly and pointedly, using the phrases of a 
determined man, and in voice and gesture signified that he had us all in 
a grasp ofiron. The charge of his having plotted to bring it about, he 
accepted with exultation. 

‘‘Tadmit,” he said, ‘‘I did not arrange to have Germany present for 
a witness besides England, but since he is here, I take advantage of the 
fact, and to-morrow you will see young Eckart down.” 

I cried out, as much enraged at my feebleness to resist him, as in 
disgust of his unscrupulous tricks. 

‘«‘ Ay, you have not known me, Richie,” said he. ‘I pilot you into 
harbour, and all you can do is just the creaking of the vessel to me. You 
are in my hands. I pilot you. I have you the husband of the princess 
within the month. No other course is open to her. And I have the 
assurance that she loses nothing by it. She is yours, my son.” 

‘She will not be. You have wrecked my last chance. You cover me 
with dishonour.” 

‘You are a youngster, Richie. ’Tis the wish of her heart. Probably 
while you and I are talking it over, the prince is confessing that he has no 
escape. He has not a loophole! She came to you; you take her. I 
am far from withholding my admiration of her behaviour; but there it 
is—she came. Not consent? She is a ruined woman if she refuses!” 

‘‘ Through you, through you !—through my father !”’ 

‘* Have you both gone mad ?”’ 

‘“‘Try to see this,” I implored him. ‘She will not be subjected 
by any threats. The very whisper of one will make her turn from 
MO wr cee 

He interrupted. ‘Totally the contrary. The prince acknowledges 
that you are master of her affections.” 
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‘* Consistently with her sense of honour and respect for us.” 

‘¢ Tell: me of her reputation, Richie.” 

‘* You pretend that you can damage it! ”’ 

‘¢ Pretend? I pretend in the teeth of all concerned to establish her 
happiness and yours, and nothing human shall stop me. I have you 
grateful to me before your old dad lays his head on his last pillow. And 
that reminds me: I surrender my town house and furniture to you. 
Waddy has received the word. By the way, should you hear of a 
good doctor for heart-disease, tell me: I have my fears for the poor soul.” 

He stood up, saying, ‘‘ Richie, I am not like Jorian, to whom a 
lodging-house dinner is no dinner, and an irreparable loss, but I must 
have air. I go forth on a stroll.” 

It was impossible for me to allow it. I stopped him. 

We were in the midst of a debate as to his right of personal freedom, 
upon the singularity of which he commented with sundry ejaculations, 
when Temple arrived and General Goodwin sent up his card. Temple 
and I left the general closeted with my father, and stood at the street- 
door. He had seen the princess, having, at her request, been taken to 
present his respects to her by Janet. How she looked, what she said, he 
was dull in describing ; he thought her lively, though she was pale. She 
had mentioned my name, “kindly,” he observed. And he knew, or 
suspected, the general to be an emissary from the prince. But he could 
not understand the exact nature of the complication, and plagued me with 
a mixture of blunt inquiries and the delicate reserve proper to him so 
much that I had to look elsewhere for counsel and sympathy. Janet had 
told him everything; still he was plunged in wonder, tempting me to 
think the lawyer’s mind of necessity bourgeois, for the value of a senti- 
ment seemed to have no weight in his estimation of the case. Nor did he 
appear disinclined to excuse my father. Some of his remarks partly 
swayed me, in spite of my seeing that they were based on the supposition 
of an ‘all for love’ adventure of a mad princess. They whispered a little 
hope, when I was adoring her passionately for being the reverse of whatever 
might have given hope a breath. 

General Goodwin, followed by my father, came down and led me aside 
after I had warned Temple not to let my father elude him. The general 
was greatly ruffled. ‘‘ Clara tells me she can rely on you,” he said. “I 
am at the end of my arguments with that man, short of sending him to 
the lock-up. You will pardon me, Mr. Harry ; I foresaw the scrapes in 
store for you, and advised you.” 

“You did, general,’ I confessed. ‘* Will you tell me what it is Prince 
Ernest is in dread of ?”’ 

‘‘ A pitiable scandal, sir ; and if he took my recommendation, he would 
find instant means of punishing the man who dares to threaten him. You 
know it.” 

I explained that I was aware of the threat, not of the degree of the 
prince’s susceptibility ; and asked him if he had seen the princess. 
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*«T have had the honour,” he replied, stiffly. ‘‘ You gain nothing with 
her by this infamous proceeding.” 

I swallowed my anger, and said, ‘“‘ Do you accuse me, general ?”’ 

**T do not accuse you,” he returned, unbendingly. ‘‘ You chose your 
path some ten or twelve years ago, and you must take the consequences. 
I foresaw it ; but this I will say, I did not credit the man with his infernal 
cleverness. If I speak to you at all, I must speak my mind. I thought 
him a mere buffoon and spéndthrift, flying his bar-sinister story for the 
sake of distinction. He has schemed up to this point successfully: he 
has the prince in his toils. J would cut through them, as I have informed 
Prince Ernest. I daresay different positions lead to different reasonings ; 
the fellow appears to have a fascination over him. Your father, Mr. 
Harry, is guilty now—he is guilty, I reiterate, now—of a piece of iniquity 
that makes me ashamed to own him for a countryman.”’ 

The general shook himself erect. ‘‘ Are you unable to keep him in ?”’ 
he asked. 

My nerves were pricking and stinging with the insults I had to listen 
to, and conscience’s justification of them. 

He repeated the question. 

‘*T will do what I can,” I said, unsatisfactorily to myself and to him, 
for he transposed our situations, telling me the things he would say and 
do in my place; things not dissimilar to those I had already said and 
done, only more toweringly enunciated ; and for that reason they struck 
me as all the more hopelessly ineffectual, and made me despair. 

My dumbness excited his ire. ‘‘ Come,” said he; ‘the lady is a 
spoilt child. She behaved foolishly; but from your point of view you 
should feel bound to protect her on that very account. Do your duty, 
young gentleman. He is, I believe, fond of you, and if so, you have him 
by achain. I tell you frankly, I hold you responsible.” 

His way of speaking of the princess opened an idea of the world’s, in 
the event of her name falling into its clutches. 

I said again, ‘‘I will do what I can,” and sang out for Temple. 

He was alone. My father had slipped from him to leave a card at the 
squire’s hotel. General Goodwin touched Temple on the shoulder kindly, 
in marked contrast to his treatment of me, and wished us good-night. 

Nothing had been heard of my father by Janet, but while I was sitting 
with her, at a late hour, his card was brought up, and a pencilled entreaty 
for an interview the next morning. 

‘‘ That will suit grandada,” Janet said. ‘‘ He commissioned me before 
going to bed to write the same for him.” 

She related that the prince was in a state of undisguised distraction. 
From what I could comprehend—it appeared incredible—he regarded his 
daughter’s marriage as the solution of the difficulty, the sole way out of 
the meshes. 

“Ts not that her wish?” said Temple; perhaps with a wish of 
his own. 
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‘Oh, if you think a lady like the Princess Oittilia is led by her 
wishes!” said Janet. Her radiant perception of an ideal in her sex 
(the first she ever had) made her utterly contemptuous towards the less 
enlightened. 

We appointed the next morning at half-past eleven for my father’s 
visit. 

“Not a minute later,” Janet said in my ear, urgently. ‘Don't, 
don’t let him move out of your sight, Harry! The princess is convinced 
you are not to blame.”’ 

I asked her whether she had any knowledge of the squire’s designs. 

‘‘T have not, on my honour,’’ she answered. “ButI hope... . It 
is so miserable to think of this disgraceful thing! She is too firm to give 
way. She does not blame you. Iam sure I do not; only, Harry, one 
always feels that if one were in another's place, in a case like this, I could 
and would command him. I would have him obey me. One is not born 
to accept disgrace, even from a father. I should say, ‘ You shall not stir, 
if you mean to act dishonourably.’ One is justified, I am sure, in break- 
ing a tie of relationship that involves you in dishonour. Grandada has 
not spoken a word to me on the subject. I catch at straws. This thing 
burns me! Oh, good-night, Harry. I can’t sleep.” 

‘‘ Good-night,” she called softly to Temple on the stairs below. I 
heard the poor fellow murmuring good-night to himself in the street, and 
thought him happier than I. He slept at a room close to the hotel. 

A note from Clara Goodwin adjured me, by her memory of the sweet, 
brave, gracious fellow she loved in other days, to be worthy of what I 
had been. The general had unnerved her reliance on me. 

I sat up for my father until long past midnight. When he came 
his appearance reminded me of the time of his altercation with Baroness 
Turckems under the light of the blazing curtains: he had supped and 
drunk deeply, and he very soon proclaimed that I should find him invin- 
cible, which, as far as insensibility to the strongest appeals to him went, 
he was. 

** Deny you love her, deny she loves you, deny you are one—I knot 
you fast!” 

He had again seen Prince Ernest; so he said, declaring that the 
prince positively desired the marriage; would have it. ‘And I,” he 
dramatized their relative situations, ‘‘ consented.” 

After my experience of that night, I forgive men who are unmoved by 
displays of humour. Commonly we think it should be irresistible. His 
description of the thin-skinned sensitive prince striving to run and dodge 
for shelter from him, like a fever-patient pursued by a north-easter, 
accompanied by dozens of quaint similes full of his mental laughter, made 
my loathing all the more acute. But I had not been an equal match for 
him previous to his taking wine; it was waste of breath and heart to 
contend with him. I folded my arms tight, sitting rigidly silent, and he 
dropped on the sofa luxuriously. 
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‘‘ Bed, Richie !’’ he waved to me. ‘* You drink no wine, you can- 
not stand dissipation as I do. Bed, my dear boy! I am a god, sir, 
inaccessible to mortal ailments! Seriously, dear boy, I have never known 
an illness in my life. I have killed my hundreds of poor devils who were 
for imitating me. This I boast—I boast constitution. And I fear, 
Richie, you have none of my superhuman strength. Added to that, I 
know I am watched over. I ask—I have: I scheme—the tricks are in 
my hand! It may be the doing of my mother in heaven; there is the 
fact for you to reflect on. ‘Stand not in my way, nor follow me too far,’ 
would serve me for a motto admirably, and you can put it in Latin, 
Richie. Bed! You shall turn your scholarship to account as I do my 
genius in your interest. On my soul, that motto in Latin will requite 
me. Now to bed.” 

“No,” said I. ‘You have got away from me once. I shall keep you 
in sight and hearing, if I have to lie at your door for it. You will go with 
me to London to-morrow. I shall treat you asa man I have to guard, 
and I shall not let you loose before I am quite sure of you.”’ 

‘* Loose!” he exclaimed, throwing up an arm and a leg. 

‘‘T mean, sir, that you shall be in my presence wherever you are, and 
I will take care you don’t go far and wide. It’s useless to pretend 
astonishment. I don’t argue and I don’t beseech any further: I just 
sit on guard, as I would over a powder-cask.”’ 

My father raised himself on an elbow. ‘‘ The explosion,” he said, 
examining his watch, ‘‘ occurred at about five minutes to eleven—we are 
advanced into the morning—last night. I received on your behalf the 
congratulations of friends Loftus, Alton, Segrave, and the rest, at that 
hour. So, my dear Richie, you are sitting on guard over the empty 
magazine.” 

I listened with a throbbing forehead, and controlled the choking in 
my throat, to ask him whether he had touched the newspapers. 

‘* Ay, dear lad, I have sprung my mine in them,” he replied. 

** You have sent word Pie 

‘‘T have despatched a paragraph to the effect that the prince and 
princess have arrived to ratify the nuptial preliminaries.”’ 

‘* You expect it to appear this day ?”’ 

“Or else my name and influence are curiously at variance with the 
confidence I repose in them, Richie.” 

‘Then I leave you to yourself,’ I said. ‘ Prince Ernest knows he 
has to expect this statement in the papers ?”’ 

“We trumped him with that identical court-card, Richie.” 

“Very well. To-morrow, after we have been to my grandfather, you 
and I part company for good, sir. It costs me too much.” 

** Dear old Richie,” he laughed, gently. ‘And now to by-by! My 
blessing on you now and always.” 

He shut his eyes. 











